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ABSTRACT 

The 20 articles appearing in the January, 1971^. issue 
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EDITORIAL 



Continuing education allo\vs an individual to pursue an aalve role in today's 
society. Today's adults are finding greater need jhan ever before to continue/ their 
education euher for formal or special reasons. 

As we entered the decade of the seventies, continuing education became an , 
even greater imperative.' The adult citizens of Illinois desperately need an ai^uace" 
eystem of life-Jong learning. Today, important as it may be education must be 
more than improving conventional schooling designed to prepare young people 
for the future. Continuing education is needed to meet the present and create the 
future we desire. 

The articles appearing in this issue of The Illinois Journal of Education reflea 
the concept of continuing education as viewed by various agency representatives 
of Illinois government and by outstanding adult educators throughout the state. 

However, these anicles do not represent an exhaustive examination of these 
topics, indeed muc;h more will have to be considered, stated, and assessed before the 
examination can be consider^ beyond the beginning stages. Through such com- 
munication ar^ we able to provide new insights and a forum for the sharing of 
ideas. Improving the efFeaiveness of OL>r educating adults remains as our goal. 

It is hoped that this issue of the Journal will give readers greater insight and 
understanding of prdgwuns, needs, and the future outlook of continuing education. 
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WHY A CONTINUING EDUCATION' 
^ • •, -PROGRAM?^ . ' 

Keith R. Lape. Assistant Director, Adult Education" , 
Office of the Superintendent of public Instruction 



"A fundamental goal of the^ People 
of the ^tate is the educational develop- 
ment of all persons to the limits of their 
capacities. 

"The State shall provide for an effi- 
cient system of high quality public edu-. 
cational institutions and services. Eduta- 
rion in public schoob through the sec- 
ondary level shall be free. There may 
such other free education as the General 
Assembly provides by law. 

"The State has the primary responsibil- 
ity for financing the system of public 
education." 

The above article was approved, De- 
cember 15, 1970, by the voters as a 
part of the. Constitution of the State of 
Illinois. Article X, Section 1, entitled 
Goal - Free Schools, in my opinion, has 
direct implications for adults. In looking 
af the first para^aph it ^s noted tha< 
the words "all persons" ^re inchided. Is 
it not Jhe right of adults to be included 
in the '"educational development of all 
persons to the limits of their capacities?"' 

If a survey of the development and 
emphasis ^n continuing education within 
the decade of the sixties was to be con- 
duaed, it would be possible to view tret. 
mcnJous strides m the provision available 
for training affd retraining. However, if 
a survey was* conducted pertaining to 
the needs of continuing education, it 
could be projected that the percentage 
of need, his far exceeded the percentage 
of availability. You,^^ a reader could 
question such a projection, howevtr. wt>n- 
tmuirtg education is being defined here 
in the most comprehensive sense. It is 
xjimpt>>ssiblt to make a survey o.f the avail^ 
ability of continuing educatu^n possibili 
tiejK when there is not a single §uurce uf 



funding, accountability and. or responsi- 
bility at the local, the state, or the federal 
agency levelf Quite possibly •there is not 
a need for a' singFe administrative agency. 
However, there is a need to provide edu- 
cational opportunities to all cifizens, and 
this can best te done through a more 
cooperative structure than is now existing. 

Communities as they exist in the large 
geographic area of Jllinois have many 
needs that .can be met not by a single 
prescribed program. It is for this reasjtii 
that each community needs to review the 
resources 'that are available to it, as well 
as its obligations to provide educational 
opportunities for' adults. The young, in 
school, are not being^ ignored. But, in 
many communities the dropout, the push- 
out, the high school graduate, and the 
college graduate are being ignored 

With the resources available^ in any 
community, both financial and humanistic, 
the're would seem to be a relationship 
that most communities would desire to 
pursue — but don't. What commonly 
appears is concern — serious concern 
for^the voting citizen when issues are 
tu be decided at the polls. But what 
happens during the remaining periods 
lif time."* In many cases the citizen is 
Ignored. Can educators believe that only 
during elections are crucial issues a real 
concern? No — the continuous utilization 
of resources, humanistic that is, will pro- 
vide the means of communication to 
the public at all times. Eve'i^ more im- 
p(irtant are the vibrations of the com- 
murtity. Shouldn't continuing education 
be able 'to provide the necessary means 
of tummunication on tjie rw^o way street? 
If it can» why is the "frill" of continuing 
education one of the first educational 
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activities made to be self sustaining when 
financial resources are limited? ^ 

Quite possibly a position could be 
raised that coritmuatioli^ of the educa- 
tional process is needed only by the un- 
iJereducated. >X'hile th^te* are incr^singly 
larger numbers of illiterates returning for 
education, /ntany so called "community 
leaJtrs" also find it advantageous to re- 
enter tht, educational mainstream in pur- 
suit o£ some goal. 

Dr. Cyril 0. Houle, in his book The 
Inqutnng. Mmd, classified those involved 
in. continuing education m three groups. 

In 'one gtuup he identifies the adult 
.vyho is goal -on en ted. These adults have 
specific goal's or one goal and are. frus- 
trated, "disappointed, and highly critical 
of the entire program if the goal is not 
achieved. The student may have goals 
that may not be the. same as the program 
jn which he is in/olved. 

Dr. Houle foun \ other adults attending 
classes because o the social aspects of 
the experience. The activity-oriented ad- 
ults find that the) can experience fellow- 
ship, fraternity, ardan intellectual climate 
to their liking. 1 he learning aspect may 
be secondary/ 

^ ,'Lfearning for learning's sake" seems, 
to be the objectivi of the learning-oriented 
adult. Adults who are learning just for 
the joy of learning are characterized by 
Dr. Houle. ' "^hat they do has continuity, 
a flow, and* a» spread which established 
the basic nature of their, participation in 
continum'g education." 

Regardless t)f the classification in which 



^u might be placed, you as an inyividual 
^r^ far ahead of many. Your returning 
ra the educational process in pursuit of 
iciKiwlfdge in your field of interest is v^ry 
conimendable. To those of you who have 
not attempted such activity, I offer you 

' lhat challenge. 

In consideration of the community and 
the edi\cational process there are several 
factors that should be noted. Any com-, 
parison can only be made in ' general 
terms because the exact approach and' 
needs of a community are unique to that 
community. Other (actors to consider 
might be community responsibility, the 
establishment of an advisory council or 
committees, and the utilization of com- 

"munity resources. 

Emphasis is placed on the community, 

' for it holds the ace card to the rqany 
relationships previously discussed. The 
Jiighest ^rd is the fact that the educa- 
tional process for all can not *be isolated 
from the community. The student, ^vho- 

ycver he is, is only associated ^ith the 
/ educational process for short , periods )of 

■ time in comparison with the amount of 
time he is living and working in the 
community. If the educational institution 
is cognitive of community needs quite 

Cssibly the classroom can become as 
ge and as comprehensive as the com- 
munity. 

^ Rtybert Blakely, while giving a speech 
at Northern Illinois University stated, "It 
is not that we can't affohd education, we 
can not afford low produaivity in edu- 
cation " » 
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AN .ASSOCIATE DEGREE FROM 
SCHOOLS THAT TEACH JQBS 

Th6mas Mann, Former Assistani Superin^ndent 
Division of Continuing Ecfucation 
Ofiice of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 



All too frequetWy misunderstood and 
standing apan from t)ie commonly rec- 
ognized public elementary, secondary, and 
. communiry colleges are the proprietary 
business and vocational schools. 

The number of these specialty schools 
is increasing each year. It is estimated 
there are more of these specialty schools 
in the country today than the to'tal num- 
ber of public apd private 'secondary schools 
and institutions of higher education.' ' 

These schools have made and will con- 
tinue to make^ notable contributions tu 
American education. Thefr contributions, 
however, have not been recognized except 
by their students and the employers of 
the graduates. 

As a source of post-high school educa- 
tion for youth as well as providing con- 
tinuing educational opportunities for ad- 
ults, the private business and vocational 
schools will fill an important gap in our 
educational system. 

The continuous operation of the sffe 



Today, as never before, the private 
businjESS and vocational schools face a 
challenge. 

V Education is the chief instrument; for 
making good our promise ,that every 
American shall Iiave a chance xp achieve 
his full potential. , In Illinois, our aim is 
to provide educational oppartunuies for 
all. ^ ... 

The pri\ate business and vocational 
schools are a part of our total 'educa- 
^ tional system. These schools provide a 
variety of opportunities* for quality post- 
high school education and training. Their 
goals and objectives are usually stated in 
terms of vocational or occupational com- 
petence and measured in relation to sub - 
ject matter competency and mastery of 
related vocational skills ' 

fn Illinois, there are 234 schools ap 
proved by the Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Public, Instruction. Nationally, 
there are more than 35,000 such schools 
providing quality education in one or 



ci^lty schools is dependent upjn success- more special occupational- vocational ar 
fully trained and successfully employed eas._ 
students. Withour successful training and 
placement, the schools would not be able 
to attract students williqg to pay the cost 
of education and training. ^ 

The specialtjj schools are taxpayipg, 
self-supporting institutions. G)ntinued 
existence is dependent upon successful 
education an^ training of their studenr^r^— 
an accountability factor v.of great im- 
portance. 

One of the most important priorities 
we* face today Is that of providing og 
porrunities -for life-4ong education-*-op 
portunities for training and retraining. 



' Harold F. Clark and Harold S. ^Ofin. Cla^ 
room on Main Street Teacher's Collcfff. Coh)fnb{li 
VnivtTtdr. New York. N.Y. IflW. 

/ 



* The need for Illinois to provide op- 
portunities for post-high school educa- 
tion and training continues to be a chal- 
lenge. New state institutions are a\(fhor- 
ized to offer post-high school education 
and» training but by the time the new 
institutions are ready to offer the educa- 
tion and training, the need is greater than 
the facilities. 

The - public junior college system in 
Illinois has grown and will continue to 
grow and expand. One of the outstanding 
features of the junior college system is 
the requirement that comprehensive jun- 
ior College programs include at least 15 
per cent of the curricula in occupational, 
semi-technical, or technical fields leading 
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directly to ecnpluyment 

Prior to the Public Junior Culkge Act, 
appro\ed July 15, 1965, tht private busi- , 
ness and vocational schools provided mosr 
of the education -and training in ih^ area 
of \ocational and technical training. Tu 
be able tu provide the quality education , 
and training, the 'private biTsine^ and 
vocational schools developed quality cur- 
ricula and facilities capable of meeting 
the manpower training needs. Many of^ 
the privat^busincss-and vocational schools 
are matur*e in years and nationally recog- 
nized for their high quality of educa- 
tion and training. 

In 1956, following, the passage of the 
original Private ^^isincss Schools Act, the 
Pri\att Business Schools State tiuard pre- 
pared a 'bulletin entitled, "Criteria for 
E\aluation of Pfi\ate 'Business Schools 
Conferring Degrees." This criteria estab- 
lished the policy and procedure by which * 
, pri\att business schools could request the 
Board and the Office of the Supcrmten- 
dent of Public Instruction for authority 
and approval to provide degree work 
Only one ych(K)l was approved ^ under 
this criteria Later, due to reorganization, 
the degree program was discontinued. 

An Act to regulate the granting of 
academic degrees was approved August 
14, 1961. Although this Act exempted, 
prnate busipcss and vocational schojis, 
the Advisory Council on Degree Granting \ 
■ Institutions agreed tliey would not cpn- * 
sider requests from private business and 
voLatiVj^al' schools for authority to grant 
degrees. - . . ^ 

To keep pace with educational needs 
in our changing society Ray Page, former 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, as- 
sumed leadership to amend legislation 
making it possible for business and voca- 
tional schoi;ls offering a minimuAi of one 
program two years in length to request 
approval and authority to award an as- 
sociate degree. , ^ 

As a result of House Bill 2114, 76th 
General' Assembly, being signed into law, 
private business and vocational schools 




may J^^'^ written notice with 
Syp^rntendent of Public Instructio? 
<}iresting approval and authority to a^ 
an associate degree. 

The Ad\ isory C^iuncil on Degree Grant- 
ing Institutions has developed guidelines 
along with the policies and procedures 
fur the schools applying for approval and 
authority to award degrees. 

Each school* applying shall be evalu- 
ated on the basis of its' total program 
and on its ability eg meet its declared 
objectives. 

>X'hen reviewing and evaluating any 
program, the Superintendent> of Public 
Instruction and the Council shall keep, 
in ffiind that the achievement of goals 
and objectives by the schools in question 
is measured in terms of subject matter 
competency and mastery of related skills. 

When reviewing and evaluating pri- 
V ate schools, a profit corporation, partner- 
ship, or individual ov^nership shall be 
given the same fair 4;id equal considera- 
'tion as^ a mjt-for-profit structure or one 
funded in whole or in part by a unit of 
government. 

The Superint£;ident of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Council shall keep in mind 
the philosophy^ and objectives of private 
business and vocational schools offering 
tw9-year prijgrams. The philosophies of 
.these schools are not necessarily the same 
as those established for two-year* junior 
colleges." ■ 

A two-year school is a post-high school 
institution offering a minimum of one 
program of instruction two years in length. 
A two-year program is normally a tgtal 
of seventy-two weeks of concentrated ef- 
fort in full-time attendance for its com- 
pletiop. Two year schools of business or 
vocations usually state their objectives in 
terms of vocational or occupational com- 
petence. The goals .and objectives are 
m^ea^ured in therms oX object matter com- 
pfi-^fci^and mastery of related vocational 
skil's Successful eompletion of the two- 
year program may result in the awarding 
of an associate degtee 
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The curriculum offerings shall be re- 
lated CO the objectives of the program. 
It shall be well organized with courses 
in sequence preceding arid naturally .lead- 
ing to upper courses. The time require- 
ments, to complete each course shall be 
stated in units, semester hours, pr clock 
hours. % . ^ " 

A minimum of 25 per cent of any 
degree program shall consist uf related 
courses, including classroom and labora- 
tory courses designed to, increase knowl- 
'Cdge, understanding, and ability to solve 
technical problems conceded with a par 
ticular occupatron. 

Prior to ^filing application with the 
Council, an institution shall have been 
in operation under supefvision of the 
Ofike of <hc State Superintendent of 
Public fnstruction for a minimum of two 
calendar years. In the case of a proprie- 
tary school, this mimmuin time shall be 
construed to mean two years under the 
ownership seeking approval, regardlc-ss of 
how many years the school may pre- 
viously have been m operation unless 
• the transfer has been reviewed and- ap- 
proved prior to consummation. 

All schools seeking approval must file 
a written notice with E-he Superintendent 
of Public Instruction requesting approval 
and authority to award a degree 

Upon filing of the written notice, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction will 
make an* investigation and examination 
to ascertain if the school should be grant- 
ed approval and authority to award a 
degree , , 

♦ The following procedure shall be used 
when evaluating a school - , 

a, A written report shall be sub- 
mitted to the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public instruc 
tion 'documenting the school's 

/ ' intent And integrity. This report 

sh^ll be if\ the form of a 
self-evaluation prepared by the 
school, - ' , 

b. Review of the /eport by the Su- 



perintendent ®f Public Instruc- 
^ lion; 

c. Visitation of the school by a visit- 
ing team selected by the Superin- 
tendent; 

d A meeting with the school offi- 
cials (unless waived) ;^ 
e. Consideration of the application- 
by the Advisory Council on De- - 
gree Granting Institutions follow- 
ing the review -of the repon and 
the visitation report, and 
f Aaion by the Superintendent of 
Public Insti;uaion on the teom- 
mendadon of this Council for 
^-approval and authority of the ap- 
plicanf school to grant degrees. 
' The private business and vocational 
schools have limited objectives ]Dut un- 
limited opportunities. , > 

The graduates have the education' ahd 
training required to be .accepted by busi- 
ness and industry. The graduates are 
placed in good positions serving busine^ 
and industry. 

Illinois has accepted the private busT- 
ness and vocational schools as an im- * 
portant part oi our educational system 
Illinois has extended to the private busi- 
ness and Vocational schools 'an^oppor tun ity 
to be evaluated and meet a criteria 'pf 
proven quality education afld training 
For this,' the two-year program of the 
private business and vocational schc/jls 
may* be approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction whereby the schools 
may award associate degrees in work 
complered 

Illinois' continues to be a leader in con- 
tinuing education and, along with the 
states 6{ Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and 
South C^trolina, has been given the ap- • 
proval and authority for the private busi- 
ness and vocational schools to award an 
associate degree for^work coippleted in 
an apprqvQti , two-yqar^ progjarn. " 

Illinois'has recCgritzed two-y^r khools 
'bUsiness'and vocatioas as a source of 
post high school education aJ)d training 
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A QUAi^TER CENTURY OF GED 
' TESTING 

Alexander E. Lawson, Director, Adult Education 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 



On August 15, 1947, the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction an-^ 
nounced the new "approved General Edu- 
cational Development Testing Program" 
for veterans, and nenveterans over 21 
years of age. E>efinite procedures and con- 
trols were established to eliminate much 
of the earlier confusion of testing and' 
accreditation. The Progi;am which began 
in the fall of 1945, initially was limited 
to veterans only. Since the inception al- 
most a quaner^century ago, over 225,000 
Illmois residents have qualified for a GED 
Credential. 

Section 2-3.34 of The School Code of 
Illinois, approved July 25, 1961, and Sec- 
tion 3-15.12, approved March 18, I96I, 
and amended on September 26, 1969, 
authorized the Program for the issuance 
of High School Equivalency Certificates. 
^Illinois law authorizes the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to make rules neces- 
sary to carry, into efficient and uniform'' 
effect the provision for the issuance of 
High School Equivalency Certificates in 
the State Tlie law requires the Super-- 
intendent. Educational Service Region of 
each coUm^yo a'dminister the High School 
Equivalency Testing /Program. 

During the past several years there have 
been consistent demands for lowering the 
age below the 21 year minimunj set tjy 
"Illinois law. Many agencies 'desired such 
changes in their, effons to accommodxte 
dropcuts and other minors who could 
f\ot qualify before the age of 21 years. 
The Office of the^Superintendent of Puh 
He instruction gave serious study to this 
problem With the advice and recum 
nnendatibn of the American Council on 
Education, our policies have been estab 
lished so the mininrvjm age of eligibility 



IS sufficiently removed from high fchool 
graduation so as to nOt encourage sec- 
ondary youth to Withdraw from school. 
Accordingly, this office supported House 
Bill 530, which. was approved on Sep- 
tember 26, 1969. 

.The new law provides bastcafiy for 
three groups of examfnees as follows. 

GROUP I Applicants who are at least 
19 years of age and who have resided 
in Illinois foi^ at least one year. Certificates 
shall be issued to such 19 year, olds, if 
they meet the Illinois standards, \Sy pre- 
senting official reports from. Illinois Offi^ 
cial QED Centers, GED Centers in oth'ef* * 
states, USAFI, VA Hospitals, or the Office ' 
of the Superintendent of Public^lnstrtic- , 
tion. 

GROUP II Inmates of any branch of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary who have at- 
tained the age of 17 years and wards 
of the Youth Conunission who have at- 
tained the age of 17 years shall be issued 
the Certificate if they meet the Illinois 
.standards by presenting Official Test Re- 
sults from an Official Illinois GED Cen- ' 
ter, USAFI, GED Centers in other states, , 
VA Hospitals, or the pffice of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

NOTE" Other new-hws have reorganized 
these depai-tments, bur the GED 
amendment -is still applicable. 

GROUT III Applicants "under the ageW 
\9 years who have been out of school 
fur at least one year shall be administered 
the G£D test if wrirte/i requests are pre- 
scfued by specific agencies sCich as another 
State Department of Education, a post- 
high school institution, the E>cpanment - 
of Registration and Education, or the 
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' Armed Forces. Such applicants sliall Ke 
issued the Certificate after reaching the 
4ge cf 19 years if they have*inet ail re- 
quirements, including the .XunstitutiDn 
^•Examination. Any other testtng for mt- 
nors ufuier the age oj 19 years, such as for 
eviployment purposes, is not uurhorfzeJ 
by law. " ' 

During the calendar year January I, 
1969, through December, l969, 11,180. 
examinees were tested in 41 Official GED 
Centers in Illinois The average agt. was 
31.4 with 9.8 years of^' formal education.' 
Thirtyone per cent failed to^ meet the 
Ilhnuis minimum passing standards. Al- 
most 60 .per cent indicated they desired 
to continue further study^ ^ 

The GED Tests are a battery of five 
tests in the areas kA English corn position, 
social studies, natural sciences, literature 
.and lyiathematics Since the primary use 
of the tests is to appraise the educa- 
tional development of adults who have^ 
not completed their formal high school 
education, the tests have been constructed 
Somewhat differently from the , usual 
, school achievLment tests which are de- 
signed to measure* immediate objectives 
of instruction. It is recognized that per- 
sons can make considerable educational 
progress 'through a variety of educative 
experiences, both in school and in other 
Situations. The educational progress of 
persons not in school is likely to be the 
result of firsthand observation, direct ex- 
perience, self directed reading and study, 
conversations and informal group discus- 
sit^hs, and other experiences with prob 
lemsj ideas, and people. In contrast to 
this is the educational development of 
students who lea/n largely by vicarious 
experiences thnnigh the use of textbook 
.^nd formal pedagogical procedures pre 
, sehted in a sequential arrangement. In 
the schools there is likely to be a more 
complete and detailed coverage of specific 
facts and ideas than is true of the great 
variety of arrangements of subject matter 
andr problems encountered in out<jf 
schbol learning experiences. 



In^ consideration, of these differences, 
the feED Tests h^ve been designed to 
measure as direaly as possible "^the at- 
tainment of Some of the major o'bjectives 
of* the secondary school' program of gen- 
eral education. The emphasis is placed 
on intellectual power rathet^than detailed 
content; on the demonstration of compe- 
tence in using major generalizations, con- 
cept?, 'and ideas, and on the ability to 
compretead exactly, evaluate criti<;ally, 
and to thii^k clearly in terms of concepts 
and rdeas. 

In measuring the outcomes of formal 
instruction, it mUy be necessary to plac^ 
, stress on detailed descriptive facts Tn order 
to be' certain that the student thoroughly 
grasps the generalizations and concepts, 
based on these facts. It is, however, ex- 
pected that once the generalizations are 
firmly established, many of the substanti- 
ating details and the organization in 
which they have been learned will be 
forgotten. In school examinations, it is 
regarded as de-sirable to test lo\ these 
details because of the recency of their 
acquisition and because they nrust be re- 
tained temporarily. In examinations, in- 
tended for adults with varied experiences, 
the emphasi> in the testing should prop- 
erly ht on the major generali^iations, 
ideas, and" intellectual skills which are tlie 
long term outcome of a sound educatio"(i. 

The. Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, by special arrange- 
ment with the American Council on Edu- 
cation, is an Official GED Center. As 
^ provide^^ by Illinois law, arxl by, arrange- 
ment of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the Office administei;sthe restrict- 
ed GED Tests to inmates of Illinojs Peni- 
tentiaries. EXiring the past year the GED 
Test Materi'als were sent to the Illinois 
State Penitentiary, Vienna Branch, the 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Menard^ the 
Illinois .State 'Farm at Vandalia, ,the 
Dwight keformatory for Women, State 
Prison at Pontiae, the Stateville Peni- 
tentiary at Joliet, and several it^stitiitions 
in Cook County. Our-records reveal that 



there^ were 955 inmates test t J at. these 
locations, and the average age was 24.1 
years. The .inmates average number of 
year? of*^hooling completed was 9.4 
years. Six hundred^and ten inmates .quaM- 
fied for the Illinois High School -^uiyn- 
Ijency Certificate. . I 

The hopes and aspirations of tens bf 
thousands of Illinois residents rest upon 
the acceptance jpf their test scores by 
educators *and eihployers. Continual con- 
fidence in the validity of the test^esults 
achieved by individuals tjg^dr adm^l 
GED Centers is of P^^^Hflfl^K^^ 
ance.^The Department ^H^K^^^^il- 
lance for the security or^^^test§ b^ 
periodic .inventory .and the use ot new 
forma'j^ach ccmraci, year. 

The American CounciLon Education 
provides two special editions of the GED 
Tests — one printed in large type (mag- 
nified twice for the partially .sighted j , 
and ihc second recorded on 'magnetic 
tape. No rental or postage fees are re- 
quired. The Superintender** of the Edu- 
Atiunal Service Region of the county 
in which the examinee resides .should 
advise this Office when such' editions are 
requirftfe We ^ake the necessafy 
range^nts with the ACE to shrp the 
materials to the designated exarniner, who 
scores artd reports the test Vcj^u Its to this 
office. ^1*^' ^ ' 

Our^exPeriej[}(ie Suggests that pipfes- 
siunal adv/(te' should be provided for such 
visually handicapped applicants. One test" 
usu4lly requires fc^ar hours so that* 6ve 
cun^utive half-da/s in a week has been 
found to be very sausfactory for 
.completion of the five GED Tests. The 
Constituuon Examination may be admin- 
istered orally by the examine^.or the 
Superintendent. 

The Amcntan Cbuncil on Education^ 
has negotiated a contract with tjie Edu- 
cational Testing Service to construct and 
standardize a special edition of the GED 
Tests in Spanish. The Spanish edition " 
IS scheduled for distcibution "to Official ^ 
GED C^ntpTs in September, 1971. While 
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the new Spanish edition may meet the 
needs primarily in the Puerto Rican com-' 
munity, it is recommended that all such 
adults be. provided with an adult educa- 
tion program to teach English as a second 

^language. While passing the GED Test^ 
may be an immediate ^oai,, such adult? 
must be provided with the facility to 
read, write, and speak English effectively 
to serve their long-term needs.. 

Dirctors of Adult Educatioh" and adult 
leaders are advised to rtview current leg- 
islation affecting the Testing^ Program. 

i«Senate Brll 641, approved September 22, 
1969, amended Section 5-1 of the AduUfi 
Education Act to include out-of-school 
youth under 21 years of age in claims 
for reimbursement of courses regularly 
accepted for graduation from elementary, 
high scfiool', or Americanization. Senate 
Bill 801,' approved OctoBer 3, 1969, fur- 
ther amended Section 3-1 to permit re- 
imbursement for General Educational 
Development review courses. The appro- 
priation for FY 1,971 fur reimbursement 
under Sectioa 3-1 has been restored ,to^ 
11/2 million dollars,, so we anticipate pay^ 

. ing all claims at the* rate of. $3-50 per 

• 40 minute. period. 

The Illinois Program for the Issuance 
of High School Equivalency Certificates 
continues ot expand. However, adult ed- 
ucator^ should not encourage all adults 
to seek qualification by use of the GED 
Tests. Many of our cliejits have dropped 
out of hi^h school during their seoior 
yeat and are only deficient a' few credits 
toward high school graduation. Adult 
educators in Illinois have designed pro- 
grams for such out-of-school ycAith and 
adults so that high schools arid adult 
evening schools are issufng high school 
diplomas. Vision, courage, and insight 
are com]wtled to est^iblish local policies 
which permit objective evaluation for .^11 
educational experiences such as accred- 
ited correspondence courses. Armed Forc- 
es educational experiences, busintss and 
trade schools, proficiency tests, vocational 
and ^apprenticeship training, wbrk ex- 
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perrenLC, college, *iad accelerated high 
school credit cOHfSes. The Office uf the 
Superintendent pf Public Instruction en- 
courages the growth of new and- creative 
programs to' meet' the needs of out-of- 
school youth and adults. Local admin- 
istrative support must be developed for 
establishment of written policies which 
permit the credential, methods, materials, 
curriculum, graduation requirements, and 
qualitative attainment designed for the 
adult learner. 

Adult educators who, desire to pursue 



the subject in greater detail Should con- 
tact the Department of Adult Education, 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 316 South Second Street, 
Springfield, Illinois 62706, and request 
copies of Puhues and Procedures, Circu- 
lar Series A- 2 16, or Htgh School Equiv- 
alency Part I. Theory and Design of the* 
Progra?n, reproduced hy this Department 
upon permission' of the University/Of the 
State of New York, Scare Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York- * 
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ADULt EDUCATION— ILLINOIS' 
fastest] GROWING STUDENT BODY 

Jam is B. Holderman, Executive Director 
' Illinois Bo2vrd of Higher Education 



In 1968 Arnold. Toy fib ee; wrote that 
there seems to be a worl(|l-wide consensus 
that the traditional systeijn of higher edu- 
cation does nor any longer meet the 
educational needs of a <more and more 
raprdly changing society. The college and 
univtrsity in tl^is society have been just 
as much victim^ of th(e times as any 
oifter^institunoa, ,the ca^l for re;^xany na- 
tion and renewal are just as necessary 
to higher education as to our other great 
social manifestations. ^ 

Fred Hechinger of the Neii^ York 
Ttmes recently .Avrote: 

"Perhaps ihe best measure and must 
striking sionmary of the basic thrust 
of American public education is the 
faa that at the turn of the contury 
only about-4 per cent of the eligible 
age group graduated from high 
school, while today abtjut 40 per 
cent of our young people enter loI- 
lege." 



That IS one dimension of th^ massive 
change. in higher education, the increase 
in sheer rmmbers. A second dimension 
of the growth and change is the physical 
increase in university presence. Since 
,1950, American coHeges and universities 
have spent about $16.5 billion on new 
buildings. One-third of higher education 
buildings are under 17 years old. There 
are over 180 completely new campuses 
now being built or planned. The third 
dimension is the increase in cost, both 
absolutely and relatively. The total dol- 
lars appropriated for higher^education 
in fiscal year 1971 is $643,000,000. In 
the biennium of 1961 1963, it wsPs $251,- 

ooo,ooa 

It is this most significant investment 
'that leads to the fourth dimension of 
change in higher education the increase 
in public responsibility and accountability 
demanded of higher educatk)n in general, 
and particularly of the public institutions. 
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The four Jimtnsiuns uf Lhartgc in high- 
er education relate directly to the topic 
of this report. 

One hupdred fourteen ye^irs ago, Henry 
l>a\id Thoreau observed 

Wc ha\e a comparatively decent 
system of common schools, SLfiouls 
for mfants only, but ( with excep- 
tions here and there) . . no schoiJ 
for uurseives. , . It is time that 
had uncommon schools, that^we 
did not le^ve off our education when 
we begin to be men and women. It 
IS time that villages were universi- 
ties, and their elder inhabitants the 
fellows of universities with leisure 
to pursue liberal studies the rest 
of their lives." 
In 1970, the dream of the "uncommon 
schotjls ' has not yet been fully realized. 
But our efforts are tending more ind 
' more in that direction as we become 
more sensitive to the needs of the society. 
Tfie demand for expanded, effect ive adult 
education, continuing education, is being 
increasingly felt and must be met. y^e 
are tcxJay ifi the "learning society," to 
borrow Robert Hutchins' phrase, with 
a "learning force" of astounding prop,>ir- 
cions Bertram Gross has defined this 
learning forte as /"all those people de- 
veloping themselves through systematic 
education." He puts the number of 
Americans in that group at 1 10 million — 
hajf of the total population of the. United 
States!, This "learning force" exceeds the 
cnhvenrional "labor force" by 30 million. 
Estimates suggesr^that by 1975, the figure 
will have increased to 150 million, well 
over half the population. 

We are called upon to make an ex- 
panded and determined commitment to 
•rhe value of continuing education. , We 
suggest some thoughts for general con- 
sideration 

What should be the framework of ac- 
tion for those intimately conterned with 
the future of continuing education? What 
purposes served by adult and continuing 
education have confirmed its indispensable 
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value to this society.'' Toward what goals 
' » should It be aimed.'' A number of dis- 
tinct pur|X)ses emerge for continuing ed" 
uc>\tion The exj^ansion and upgrading 
of'continumg educaxipn could well be in 
terms of conscious focus on these seven 
objectives and on conscientious labor to- 
^ ward their realization 

First, adult and continuing education 
fulfiills a heavy responsibility in providing 
basic skills and attempting to maintain 
uniform minimal educational standards, 
for this nation's democratic system de- 
pends on literacy and a minimal amount 
of sophisticated judgment in political and 
social matters if it is to function ef- 
fectively. Minimal educational standards 
are required if the vote* is to be utilized 
wisely, if news and public events are 
to be understood, and if certain basic 
requirements of partieipattfry govern- 
ment. Such as income tax accountability, 
are to be complied with. The installment 
credit system and other facets of the na- 
U{)n s economy require that each person 
understand the language, be able to read 
and write, and have some elementary 
knowledge of figures and arithmetic. The 
possibilities for job qualification and per- 
formance arc almost nonexistent without 
functional literacy, some ability to manip- 
ulate the language, and elementary knowl- 
edge of social workings. For all these 
matters,^ which^fiaVe traditionally been 
recognized as subjects of adult schooling, • 
education is necessary. To fulfill these 
functions, rhe form of education becomes 
more "adult" than "continuing," but * 
nonetheless, the extent of need among 
tfie population — panicularly in the 
urban ar(?as — is staggering. 

Contrary to the average layman s view 
an astounding number of Americans lack . 
thes^^ basic skills. Just last year, adult 
education officials in New York were 
surprised to find, through a study con- 
ducted in, that State, that over 2,000,000 
adults had less than* an eighth-grade edu- 
cation and mote than 350,000. had had 
no formal sch(x>ling at all. 
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Another objective adult cduLation 
IS the further education of those wiio, 
while possessing s©me degree of elc;- 
mentary and secondary education, have' 
not yet completed the high school level 
of learning. The Nevv York study found 
that v^ell over A\ z million adult resi- 
dents of the' State did not have a high 
school education Undoubtedly, provid- 
ing education iri basic skills up to. <ind 
ipclu'ding high .school is one of the most 
important functions of adult education. 
It appears likely that with the increasing 
numbers of youth ,who attend college, 
the number of a<jults requiring this level 
of h(Jp will eventually diminish, but 
minimal need will persist in this area. 

The other objectives .for continuing 
e^Cieation arc the ones which hold the 
\Mdest future expansion and in which 
the possibilities fur innovation and broad 
participation are greatest The first and 
tKe second in our total list of consideta- 
^ tions involve the role of adult and con- 
tinuing education In ones professional 
and Career advancement. It is reported 
rhat entire job-career patterns change 
from three to five times during the life- 
time of one wx^rkef. Job, career, and 
professional requirements progress so 
rapidly ' that continued, efficient utikza- 
tion of manpower necessitates periodic 
"reeducation" and Updating of knowledge 
and skill level. This nation has always 
pointed with pride to its economic and 
social structures as, examples of mechan- 
isms geared to " get things done. " If our 
structures arc^to continue to be produc* 
tive, the individuals who make ihose 
structures work n^ust be continually 
learning and updating themselves through 
education concerning not only their par- 
ticular |ob, but with the larger aspects 
of their occupation as well. Likewise, 
some of the attention of adult education 
rfiust be focused upon tailoring some 
segments of the program to meet the 
Ijroad career and professional needs. o( 
the adult students. 

j Third, continuing education is impur- 
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tant to those adult students who seek 
to specialize or to do advanced work 
in one of the disciplines,^ not necessarily 
fur professional or career reasons, but 
perliap:> >imply to^pursue a lifelong in- 
terest to a 'fuller and deepe*r extent. Thus, 
by providing continuing education from 
the basic skills level through advanced^ 
study, the adult education program takes 
account of the aduti student as w'orker ^ 
and, to some extent, as citize'n. But there , 
are other, somewhat broader purposes to 
be aimed at. 

A fourth objective of adult continuing 
education — and potentially one of. its 
most important — is aiding adult citizens 
to cope with the unparallelled knowledge 
explosion. It is widely reported that if 
we plot the accumulati'on of knowledge 
on a historical continuum beginning with 
the birth of Christ, the first doubling 
of knowledge occurs in 1750, the saond 
in 1900, the third in 1950, the fourth 
only 10 years later. In 1960^ and the 
fifth in the mid-I960's In other words, 
while It t(xjk 1,750 years for man to 
double his knowledge the fir^time after 
the birth of Christ, it took only five years 
■•forTiim to similarly double his knowl- 
edge from I960 to 19651 In t"he last 
20 years mankind has acquired more sci- 
entific information than in all of previous 
history .And ^0 per cent of all ^he 
scientists that ever Ijved are alive 4Tnd ^ 
working ^oday. The knowledge explosion 
is so vast and so far-reaching that the 
importance of grasping and keeping up 
With It at some points becomes itrdistin- 
guishabie fjom one's career and profes- 
sional obligations. The breakout from 
the degfce-orientcd patteriu^f extension 
offerings IS esserttiaL 

Tom Popejoj^*, the President of the 
University of New Mexico, recently said. 
"Knowledge today .is being advanced ^ 
too rapidly on/T^;o^ many fronts to 
allow the educated man to rest on 
his degrees. It has been estima'ted 
that new competence in most fields 
demands a measure of reeducation at 
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lO-year intervals. -Providing this 
continuingjeducation is as much th^ 
responsibility of the university, as is 
the education of its undergraduates." 
Fifth, prograftns of adult and, continu- 
ing edacation have the potential to lead 
a constructive revolutioa in the advance^ 
ment of minority groups. Traditionally, 
education has been the indispensabre lad 
der for this process. Just as traditionally, 
members of the outcast, poverty stricken 
minorities are those with the highest 
.drup-outrate from conventional schooling 
programs, they are the least motivated 
by the outmoded approaches of typical 
" elementary and secondary American edu 
cation. Because education is ^ that indis^ 
pensable ladder, many of those must 
needing it are late in realizing it and ' 
have already left the educational system. 
Consequently, there is a tragic vacuum 
in the development of the minority In^ 
diviclual. Conscientiously developed pro 
grams* of adult continuing education are 
uniquely situated to replace the vacuum 
wi^h solid, useful learning. Between 19(50- 
and 1985, the black population of Ameri- 
ca _ will have more than^ doubled, by 
1975, there will be more thaa three 
million, black men alone in the 15 to 
25 age group.. Their need is clear and 
undeniable, aivi yo is the potfential for 
-adult education for meeting that need. ^ 
Most of the purposes an^ objective^ 
that we normally associate with c^ontinu 
ing education — includihg the matters 
that have been so far discussed — relate 
dir^tly to identifiable social needs or 
imperatives. A sixth 'purp9sej however. 
Is quite different In this xespect. con- 
tinuing education has a vital personal. 
jok to play m the quality of tndlttdual 
life. What historian Carl Bftker said 
about history may, in this QonxpCi,- be 
con$id^red equally true of the efft<?t of 
educatiop: 

"Its value . . . is," indeed, not sc?en 
tific, bu£ moral, by liberalizing the 
mind, by deepening. the syriapathies, 
by fortifying the will, it enables us 

K . 
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10 control, not society^ but ourselves 
'S'Hl much mor^ important "thing, it 
^ttgpares us to live much more hu- 
ftlfnely in the present and to meet 
tijher than fore'teU the future." 
Sev^th( and finally, continuing educa- 
tion have a signal role in doing 
certain things that tod few people have 
considerad to be a funaion of adult 
education, it can bring people together, 
get people communicating, become the 
center Itt the exchange of ideas on all 
matters, dftd uplift the tone and quality 
of community life. The possibIHti« here 
are In atU difeaions, and if we share 
sufficient ?a|th in the concept, it is pos^ 
sible to bi&^otfte almost visionary about 
the so(jial fK?lCTitial .of centers for con- 
^inuii)^ education.' 

We ^ave cdffte a long ^ay from, the 
town iteeting^ of late eighteenth and 
'ear4y nineteenth century New ^gland. 
Pur it^stitutiona have' proliferated, 
strftche^, died, and new one$ have been 
borp ta replac^rhem^ The current. group 
of seri6ws social ills" we face stem in 
substan^al part from our mere largeness* 
and^ a Resulting ."alienatit^A" from each 
other — a phenomenon Wvki is purely a 
result both loss of and lack of "c^om- 
municaGon. Th^ classrc^m of .th^e local 
center jfor continuing education,, what- 
ever model that it takes, coifld reduce, 
that lo^ and lack, "it could become thei 
modern ^substitute for the town meeting! 
.where i^ieas are exchanged and important 
issues axe discussed. Such arrangements 
are botfr crucial and di^cult, to imple- 
ment Ii^^a vast, pluralistic, anomic, and 
divided ^iety like ours. We need some- 
thing bring us? together. With the 
proper Resources, support, and emphasis, 
the prc^anis for fOntinuing education 
could play a swtrstifftlal role, in that 
directiofit^ 

Several reasons for the existence of 
^dult education and several appropriate 
itobjecti^j for Its activities have been dis- 
cussed. We heed, however, to elaborate 
our purpose. There, is likely^^little dis- 
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agireement chat continuing education is 
important and useful, but there is more 
to considered. 

The result of the hew attention and 
aiticism of education is that all segments 
of education, including adult and con^ 
tinuing education, must h<ive a clear and 
realistic set of priorities and a sharp and 
decisive sense of direction. The seven 
objectives suggested above are not to be 
understood as a textbook list of ihe Pla- 
tonic ideal in adult education, they are 
offered as the operative aims toward 
which our programs of continuing edu- 
catic^n might steadily and observably prt> 
gress. if a program is meeting on^y one 
or two or three of the objectives, and 
Ignoring the others in its planning-and 
prugrammmg, it ts ^ the least under- - 
utilizing' public funds, we ack-now ledge 
a commitment U) the .expansion of ciKit* 
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n\ant practical considerations in the 
**fft)ing of adult education is com- 
|\geograpby: that is, to serve the 
a^pQssible area from one institutional 



IP that as great a concentration 
^ e oT talent and facilities may 
i^^^ needs of the 

ijnber of people That is'mo^t 
g^nplished by the community 
K^ch is specifically designed and 
l^^'the same principle. Indeed,^ 
nHtiify or junior college is" (hc^ 
% Iftstitucion with a collegiate 
h'-igcated in a large nunfcer of 
itifi^munities that is specifically 
iH^^ operated as a gommuter 

a program in the com- 
munity Ij^t^i^e puts the participants in 
the , de^i^e ^ atmosphere of advanced . 
j[grnmg4li^e result is*rhe presence of . 



tmuing education — it can be the most " a.js^tle,^gjftiinuing, legitimate induce-, 
significant advanc^ent in all of educa- ^ent ar^^^l^^fe^wgeLment to Sustained • 
tion for the decade of the severities. We, learning highest Tev^r'HaVing ^ 

feel ctnain, however, that this will hip.'*^'thg progrp| community's highest"' 

pen only if proposed programs take into '^'institute ed^|lS|fntng represents the com 



full account the public interest, and pub 
lie nee^s, the considerations alreai^ ,out- 
lined. • ' 

If the purposes^ of expanded adult 
education, are to be a^ we have discussed 
them earlier, what shcjuld some of the 
specific contours be? Three core con- 
cepts nc^ consideration, first,^ that ex- 
panded continuing educatior^ programs 
should be built ip a major way around 
the ci^mmunity college, second, that adult, 
education should draw its content from 
the community, and third, that adult edu- 
cation should draw its structure and pro- 
gram from the specific needs of the adul? 
studtnts in the particular program 

There are several reasons why the de- 
velopment of the community college, as 
a nnajor center of the continuing educa 
tion program, makes sense For one 



munity's cgliiffcuon as to the imponance 



and high 
fore, whei 
public ^nd 
ties need t< 
own activit 
education 

There is a 
derives from 
cOmprehensivi 
centered in t' ^ 
junior colleger 
in the United^; 



[ p{ iht program. There- 
dppropriate^ the senior, 
W^fp colleges and universi- 
'^r\yolved, expanding their 
^^alf enters of continuing 

l^f appropriateness that 
ni*^ history^ about having 
"uU education programs 
r^fpunity colleges The 
ite|^ has grown rapidly 
ifeitiin the past decade 
It is probably '^^aif*e to say that it is 
the most irnpqft^dlt panifestatioD of re- 
newed educaticm^; ift^rest developed in 
the decade of tMsiJrties ^perhaps^in 
the entire perio^ t|n^ Sputnik in 1937* 
Hopefully, adulf ^u^tion wUl be the 
similarly succesifyl - educational break- 
thing, .the geographical area it serves through of the s4w»tf4 It is, therefore, 
fpost nearly C()nfi)rms to the largest area ^articaarly apprctejatS that the center 
that one institution can. ^erally prac- ^or this effort w{)V|>e,';|h a major way, 
tically ser*e Certainly among the most the community c<l|(jy;e^^*^' 
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In 'a similar fashion, the community 
college represents perhaps our greatest 
movement in recent years toward higher 
education relevance to the needs of the 
last third of the century. It represents 
not only our commitment to widespread 
access to higher education but, to the 
proposition that the college is — or can 
t>e ' — an asset to the community where 
it is located, and that higher education 
should be to some extoir dispersed 
throughout the State Our commitment 
to adult education represents a similar 
iiK>ve toward direa social relevance. 

The second proposition — that the 
adult education program should draw 
4 much of its content from the commu- 
nity — is certainly related to the first. 
What we might call the "relevance doc- 
trine" as it relates to higher education 

/ has evolved into the following formula- 
tion, "relevance uhere you are." It is 
recognized that no single instifution can 
relate effectively to all the problems of 
society, and that attempting to do so is 
wasteful and counter-productive. But, 
with institutions of higher learning wide- 
ly dispersed over the nation and the State, 
as they presently are, ,the notion of "rele- 

^ vance where you are" becomes a workable 
operational goal. Adult education in a 
community college is singularly well situ 
ated to aa on this imperative. The re- 
sult should be that there will be a con- 
tinuing dialogue between the needs of 
the communrty ' — economically, socially, 
politically — and the programs- of adult 
education. The' continuing education pro- 
gram should be finely tuned to respond 
to the needs and directions of the larger 
community. And the process should be 
a two way street, the community reacting 
to the uplifting pressure of the continuing 
education programs, the /ieveloMiment of 
a greater sense of true (^mmm^y; the 
community as a laboratory ^^joutlet for 
the talent and creativity Sl^the adult 
learner. 

One of the factors inherently working 
fojr the success of this close program - 



community relationship is that the partic- 
ipants in adult education pUy.dua} roles, 
they are citizen-students. They/iiave a • 
commitment to both the community and 
the educational program and, hopefully, 
there will be a careful fusion and baJ- 
ancmg of functions and goqls. The re- 
sulting mfluence on both the program 
and the community should be heightened. 

The second proposition seeks to es- 
tablish a close relationship between the 
program for adult education and die com- 
munity in which it functions, to make 
the ^program in reality a continuing com- « 
munity. education program. With that 
relationship established, the third proposi- 
tion aims at a relationship equally fm- 
ponant. the relationship be tweea ^e pro- 
gram and the student. Many of^ the ap- 
punenances of higher ^ucation — , re- 
quired courses, degrees, majors, mmois, 
rigid course and department structures — 
are outmoded and become next to usetete^^ 
fot nearly all purposes. It can be a^eed"'^ 
that whatever usefulness these devices 
and structures have elsewhere, it no ling- 
er exists in the, realm of aduH education. 
We are no longer dealing with a sell- 
contained academic unit accountable m 
its eyes only to Itself,, we have rather 
a program cfosely designed to the felt 
needs of the community and serving the 
specific needs of adults. Adult continuing, 
educatioffj as it gains stature and Re- 
sources in the next years, offers out best 
opportunity for innovation in higher ei 
ucatioh. That Is an exciting prospect for 
all of us concerned' with the counsel of 
higher education. Adult education shuuld 
retain, as its unofficial guideline, the de- 
termination to treat the conventions of 
higher education with a minimu^n of rev- 
erence and to focus its pnm^e attention 
on the nature of its community and its 
adult students. 

The evidence so far that -leading pro- 
grams in adult education are following 
this course is encouraging. At the l/ni- 
verSity of Oklahom^a and closet to home* 
at Roosevelt University^ for example, the 
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program, participant begins v^ith equiv- 
alency examinations, both ohjeaive and 
individual, to determine the participant's 
qualifying level and to taJor his individu- 
al program. The determination uf his 
qualifying level re^ia part on the as^ 
sumption that ^xperietice.as an adult ,Cip 
to that point is an effective substitute for 
^conventional course work, ex'perience 
unit com^nenfS are worked out to" re 
fleet thit judgment. The program, lead- 
ing to a bachelor of liberal studies, is 
then worked out around a small core 
program with a larger body of seminars 
and course work to round put the 'par- 
tic ipants needs. Programs of this sort 
are certainly moving in a positive direc- 
tion. The current efforts in several quar- 
ters to develop examinations "that reflect 
the experience value of the adult and 
to fashion programs on the asSiimption 
that , his- experience is equivalent to cer- 
tain specific course.s ur other work are 
particularly encouraging. 

Margaret Mead has written that .'"Edu- 
cation is a matter of the' head;* interest 



IS an influential element, and age i^'not 
a limiting faaor." We need to acknowl 
edge and utilize the tremendous resources 
that for too long h^ve been untapped, 
the contributions of acjplts ;yho, in many 
cases, hav^ more to say, more- to think, 
and more to learn than they did when 

^h^ were, young. In addition, adult edu- 
cation recognizes, in a way that no other 
form pf education does, that the greatest 
impact of ail may be on those who have 
now undertaken responsible positions in 
society. Woodrow Wilson once said. 
The men who act ^ stand nearer to the 
mass of men than the men who write, 
and it is in their hands that new thought 
gets its translation into the crude lan- 
guage of deeds/" If educational relevance 
irieans anything, it is that the minds of 

,the ages an8 the talent of the present 
must be brought together to mov^^ the 
rnan of the day. CXir ne^ is for new 
thought ro be translated into the crude 
language of deeds; our best hope for it 
to do so is continuing, adult education. 
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UNIVERSITY RESPONSIBILITY IN '■ 
ADULT AND GONJINUING EDUCATION 

Arthur W. BurriCht^R, Former Director, Adult Education 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 
Pfojessoff Florida Atlantic University ' • 

Boca Raton, Florida 



A number of extensively varied and 
sophisticated programs in adult and ^un 
tinumg education are regularly made 
available to adults in the State of Illinois. 
These ^programs are recognized at both 
the state and national levels as contnbut 
ing to the total development of large 
numbers of adults. This effort in. con 
tinuing education should be recognized 
as a major accomplishment m a very 
positive direction for the state ^nd its 
people. 



The general adult popplation in the 
State of Illinois has been fortunate enough 
to have very dedicated and tireless work 
ers in the public schools, however, many 
of the junior colleges, and the extension 
divisiorls of the colleges and universities, 
who have responsibility for programs per 
raining to adults, have not been as fortu- 
nate in Having equil educational oppor 
turiities as their student counterparts. It . 
is a significant fact that persons who 
have direct responsibility for teaching. 
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counseling, or^ administering* programs in 
adiilt and continuing education have fe^ 
plajCes. to turn in Illinois public colleges 
or universities for professional training 
in their areas of responsibility. Ciertainly 
opportunities must be made immediately 
9 availfible to reaify this situation. 

Our society is now committed to a 
revolution of rising expectations. With 
nslr^' expectations* come confrontations, 
and society will no longer support edu- 
cational policies that do not cater and 
relate to rhe rising expectations of that 
society Very recently, education has come 
under close observation by* people who 
have not been full participants m that 
process In many ca^s, this means the 
people with responsibility for adult and 
Continuing ^educational oppominities 
throughout the state as well as, the gen- 
eral populace. There is a' definite lack 
of op{x)rruniry for professional training 

' in adult education, and there remains 
on the part of the*colIeges and universities 

^a very definite laCk of leadership in pro- 
viding creative and innovative programs 
for adult students as welh While some 
colleges an(^ universities are d&sperately 

' striving to keep ahead of the rising aj- 
\ pectations of our society, others have 
made little or no effort to do so, Roose- 
velt University in Chicago has perhsfps, 
one of the more mVntionatle programs 
which attempts to 4^1 with the general 
adult student *as he ctomes to the educa- 
tional setting, and tjikes ^Im from that 
point into a meaningful. program for his 
needs, not a progran) ^h\ch "should be 
meaningful"" as deternnined by so-called 
professionals. A. few ctJucatlonal I^ders 
are talking among thtmselve^ about week- 
end universicite with opportunities made 
available fprany and all adults, who 
in any way^alify for eligibility in a 
^ university, to receive continuing educa 
tional opportunities ai^ times which 
THEY, can use rather than tlje more tra- 
ditional tirncs which have been estab- 

«Iished over the years by the institution^ 
of higher education If this means, classes 
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all during the night, even during Sunday 
and Sunday night because this is when 
people are available and want to take 
advantage of ed^ucational opportunities, 
then it jTiust be so. Universities and col- 
leges must also come to the point where 
it is recognized the adult's experience, 
His background, maturity, and' his indi- 
vidualism account for a great deal in the 
evaluations-process regarding his candi- 
dacy, as well as his placement in an ap- 
propriate educational setting. No longer 
can we look at the fifty-year-old man who 
comes to the educational setting, and has 
for 28 years been a most capable and 
exprienced person working in a private 
enterpri3e, and Suggest he start with the . 
seventeen or eighteen-yearolds who be- 
gin freshman ^courses at the university. 
In many ca^ they will not do this, nor 
should they._ 

Oftentimes in the past the so<alled 
professionals have held in captivity, with 
narrowly defined standard* and limiting 
measures of eligibility for learning, the 
continuing education process. Quality has 
often been viewed in restriaive and con- 
strictive ways, panicularly when it con- 
tributed to the exclusion of minorities. 
Quality now must.be vjewed as flexi- 
bility to ofFe/ exj^nded opportunities for 
all pepple who have a wide variety of 
educational and growth experiences. 
These^ experiences must directly relate to^ 
improving the 1?motional-psychological, 
the personal-philosophical, and the overall 
socio-economic a^ects of their lives. Rec- 
.ognition must be given to the faa that 
^ adult and continuing education has the 
potential to' lead a construaive revolu- 
tion in the advancement of all groups, 
including minorities. We, as adult edu- 
cators, are-^gents of change in society. 
Particularly in adult basic education, we 
are also liaison people, between tjie dis 
a(ivantaged and the establishment. WJiiie 
* this perhaps does not seem to a 
pleasant position, it is one in which adult . « 
educators must and will be found if they 
are to do a successful job in relatijn to 



their responsibilities. 

In Landmarks of Tomortow, Peter 
Drucker has written about ona of the 
major target population areas which adult 
educators must consider. He says, "The 
United States faces the greatest gei^ra- 
tion jump in its history. In 1%0, when 
President kenn?d,y was elected, more than 
half of all Amexicans alive were over 
33 and had received their formative ex- 
periences during the Great Depression 
if not even earlier, in the 20's. By J1970, 
only 10 years later, more than half of 
all Americans will be under 25 and will 
* have been born after World War II. In 
one short decade .the mid-age of the 
\5'SA. will have dropf^ed by a full. 8 
years — the sharpest such age drop re- 
corded in our history, if not in history 
altogether. " He goes on to^ state.* "At 
some unmarked point 'during the last 
twenty years we imperceptively. moved 
out of the modern age and into a new, 
as yet nameless, era. Our view of the 
world Changed, we acqi^ired a new per- 
cepwon and with it new capacities. There 
are new frontiers of opportunity, risk, 
and challenge. There is a new spiritual 
ceisrer to human existence." It is apparent 
the long-argued question regarding^ train- 
ing and/ or education again springs forth. 
If we hope to 'train ' people, we* must 
bn^gin to think in terms of training for 
job clusters rather than for jobs, ^ we 
have in the past. This will insure the 
individual an opportunity to move within 
a certain type of job area, and will pro- 
vide a great deal of flexibility for the< 
individual as well as provide additional 
human resources for the area in which 
he will work. We must not allow human 
resources to be wasted by l§ss. 

If we hope to "educate," the adult 6du* 
catofin the system of higher edtication 
* must be an agent of change. This change 
must involve additional opportunixies for 
$dult students, first'time opportunities in 
ipany cases, for the professional ifl adult 
education, and it cextainly must provide 
an opportunity to solicit the support afid 



understanding of the university staff mem- 
bers across the jState. Faculty members 
simply have not been oriented, to a large 
degree, to the concept that^ education is 
a lifelong and continuous, enjoyable proc- 
ess for everyone, which must include 
themselves. While they are engaged in 
continuing educatio'nal opportunities, they 
must also pj^ovide to all students the ^ • 
necessary acquaintance with the lifelong 
concept of learning behind continuing 
education to those who enter and exit 
through college and university doors. The 
days m which society would allow any 
individual to become stagnant in his chos- 
en nfeJd, or uninterested in continuing his 
education, are gone. Those in continuing 
education must continue to be leaders m 
bringmg about construaive, social, edu- 
cational, and personal changes in the lives 
of many Americans. The questioQ can 
no longer be asked, "Do I have the right 
to terminate my education or my con- 
tinuing experience, at any time I wish?" 
To live as a productive member in a 
democracy, the answer is an emphatic 
"No." All people must have continuing 
educational opportunities throughout their 
'lives in order that ^iety and the in- 
dividuals of that society^ can be productive 
and well-adjusted human beings, citizens, 
family members, and workers. There are 
no alternatives. This leaves no alternative 
for colleges and universities but to dras- 
tically expand their commitment to con- 
tinuing education in Illinois No reason- 
^ able excuse can any longer be offered 
.-^or limiting the educational opportunities 
in collies and universities primarily to 
those on campus in the 18 to 25 year 
age bracket. Any place that continuing 
eduratwn is needed, that can ht served ' 
by public or pri^vate colleges or universi- 
-ties in the State of Illinois j/viUST BE^^ 
DONE. Adults have the right to expect" 
thfe sam6 type of educational endorsement 
for their needs and wishes as do the ' 
younger members of our society ^^uca- 
tion can and soon will be a lifelong and ^ 
continuous process for all persons 
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ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION IN 
^THE PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES OF 

ILLINOIS^' 

Fred L Wellman, Executive Secretaryl]]^\nois Junior CoUege Board 

and 

Albert H Martin, forTw^r Associate Secretary, Adult Educatidn, 

• Illinois Junior College Board 

Coordinator, Junior College Relations, Governors Stat^ University, - 
Park Forest 



One of The most exciting and chal- 
lenging aspects of the community college 
. program in Illinois is its rapidly develop- 
ing progr^im of adult and continuing edu- 
C^uon The community colleges are mak- 
fcing a major effort to add a 'community ' 
dimension to their college pfograqi by 
serving the educational needs of all citi- 
zens in their district — recent high school 
gradoates and adults/ It is recognized' 
'that education is a cpntinuous process 
and that the only certificate a person re- 
ceives hijt indicates his education is com- 
pleted n 'his death certificate. The person 
who gf^duated yesterday and w^jo stops 
learniijg ^pday is uneiducated tomorrow. 

The ////Wx Puhhc Juntor College Act, 
requifJgi that public junior colleges m the 
State dfrer compreheosive programs and 
include adult education i.i jhe definition 
of conjptchensive programs' The manda- 
tory requirement of the^ Act suggests that 
the juhfor college is to pby a , major 
role in|^ult, educatioir J/i the future. a9d 
indeedljif the junior college is to meet 
its res^nsibihties for the education' of 
all po^thigh school age persons, adult 
educatf^ff becomes a major thrust of' ics 
prograrij development, 

A MWer Plan for Higher .Education 
tn lUinalh published in 1964 by the Illi- 
nois Bopd of Higher Education states. 
"In addmon to providing classroom in- 
structiorf to thousands of additional sru- 
re are other needs that affect 
lycation Among these, clearly 
'(is) . . . Adult Education. The 
f education of adults, the up- 
»f their skills^ the broadening 
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of cheir cultural horizons, and the en- 
richment of their knowledge, should' be 
expanded."* 

Thi Standards and Crrtena for the 
Eva(/4ation ajid Recogmhon of llhnots 
Public Jumor Colleges, adopted by th6 
Ilhnois Junior College Board, defines 
hdult. education within the context of the 
Master Plan statement and provides fur- 
ther help in defining the junior college 
role. 'The definition is as follows; "The 
scope of adult education includes all con- 
tinuing educatior> and community serviCfe 
programs which may contribute to tho 
educatio'nal and cultural needs of the com- 
munity. Programs offered in this area 
are designed td serve persons pf post- 
high school age who are primarily pan- 
time students. Snch programs may in-* 
elude formal os ^ informal learning ex- 
periences offered* on either a credit or 
noncredit basis chat help serve the cul- 
tural, CIVIC, recreational, educational, and/ 
or >jOCational interests of the commu- 
nity." 

Within this definition, Illinois public 
junior college^ are providing programs 
as follows: 

( I / Undergraduate lower level college 
credit courses at times when such 
courses can be taken by' adults. 

(2) Noncredit formal courses related 
*to other college course offerings 
or meeting specific adult educa- 
tion needs. 

(3^) Creklit and noncredit short cout^- 
es, semin^'rs, symposia, institutes, 
and similar programs on a coop- 
erative -basis with professional 
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groups, business, industry, labor, 
\ and/or local governmental agen- 
cies which help meet the educa- 
tional ngeds of the Cooperating 
, group or agency. 
♦ (4) Programs of cultural impact — 
concerts, plays, travelogues, film 
series, and art exhibits" as are 
necessary to provide for the cul- 
tural enrichment of the commu- 
^ nity as well as the student body/ 
~ The junior colleges are also offering 
courses or programs as circumstances 
warrant either through cooperation with ^ 
or at the jequest of other educational 
and/or community agencies. Such cdurses 
or programs include basic literacy edu- " 
cation, occupational training, high schooi 
credit courses. General Education Devel- 
opment (G.E.D.) courses, self-improve- 
ment courses, and recreational courses. 

As the educational agency which covers 
an entire district the junior college h^s 
responsibility for articulating with pro- 
grams being offered by the public schools, 
four-year colleges,^ universities, and pri^ 
vate agencies. • Communication with all 
agencies providing aSult education serv- ^ 
ices will lead not only to a high level of 
coordination, but to the development of 
a broader base of adult education services 
within the junior college district. ^ ' 

1969-70 Survey of Adult Education 
Services 

Vbt three successive years the staff of 
the Illinois Junior CoiregC* Board has* 
conducted a survey of IH^ois public jun- 
ior college adult educlfifon services. In 
the most recent survey ( 1969-1970) , there 
were 35 junior college districts in opera- 
tion ( including the State Community Col- 
. lege of East St. Louis). For the survey, 
34 discrias reported as sirfgle operating 
units and -the City Colleges of Chicago 
reported as eight separate colleges.. There- 
fore, the data reported below represents 
the adult education offerings of 42 com- 
munity colleges for 1969-1970. 



L Extension Semces 

^A. Thirty-seven colleges (including 
'seven Chicago City Colleges) 
offered courses on a credit or 
noncredit basis at locations they 
consider off-campus. Such loca- 
tions were most commonly 
schools *(34), plants, and busi; . 
nesses (23). Other extension 
classes were held in hospitals 
(10), community centers (7), 
' government buildings including 
military, bases (7), churches 
(4), private homes (2), and 
YMCA's (2). -The number of 
colleges offering extension serv- 
ices has grown from 22 in 1967- 
' ' 1968 to 29 in 1968-1969. 
B. Tbere were 23,672 students 
served through junior college 
extension classes during the fall 
quarter or semester and 26,394 
students served during the 
spring quarter or semester. 
These , figures compare with 
5,182 students served in the 
fall of 1967.196a and 10,107 ^ 
student's in the fall of . 1968- 
1969. 

G During the fall quarter or^ se- 
mester 1,568 courses were of- 
fered in extension by junior 
colleges of which 769 were , 
noncredit. The figures for 
1967-1968 were 415 and 185 
respectively and for 1968-1969, 
1,117 und 825 respeaively. 
During the spring quarter or 
semester of 1969-1970, 1,492 • 
courses wofe offered in exten- 
sion of which 886 were non- 
credit. 

D. Twenty-five colleges (includ- 
. ing 2 in Chicago) cooperafe 
with four-year colleges and, uni- 
versities in offering upper- 
level undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses at the junior college 
campus. This compares with 
eighteen colleges in * 1967-68 
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and sixteen colleges in 1968- 
. 1969, 

" E. The four-year colleges ^nd uni- 
vtrsitips offered 76 courses en- 
rolling l7i96 students on jun- 
ior college cambuses during the 
fall quaner or ''semester, 1969- 
1970. In 1967-1968, 31 
courses enrolling i,021 students 
were offered and in 19(^-1969, 
68 courses enrolling 1,411 stu- 
dents jvere offered. During the 
spring • quarter or semester,^ 
1^69-1970, four-year colleges', 
yor universities were offering 94 
/ courses to 1,654 students on 
.\iunior college campuses. 
F. The four-year colleges and uni- 
versities offering extension 
work on junior college cam- 
puses included Northern Illi- 
nois University on 14 cam- 
puses; the University of Illi- 
' noiS' and Chicago State College 
on 6 campuses; Southern Illi- 
nois University at Carbondale 
at 4; Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity ac Edwardsville at 3; Illi- 
nois State University and the 
National College of Education ^ 
at 2; and Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Northeastern Illinois 
State College, and Roosevelt 
, University at 1 each. All the' 
colleges and universities are 
providing graduate courses. ' In 
addition, upper-level under- 
graduate courses were avail- 
able at thirteen colleges." Two 
courses offered by universities 
were noncredit, 
IL Evening Credit 

A, All 42 colleges provide evening 
credit courses. 

B. Thirty-eight of the colleges (in- 
cluding all Chicago colleges) 
offered a sufficient number of 
courses so that a student could 
obtain a degree in most areas 
of study by attending' evenings 
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only. Only 4 colleges, com- 
pared with 6 a year ago, do not 
provide a relatively full cur- 
riculum for evening students. 

C. Thirty-one of the colleges of- 
fered 50 per cent or more of 
their total day program in the 

/^evening also, and thirty-^s^ven 
offered credit courses in the , 
. evening which were not ^vail- ' 
able in |he day. 

D. Twenty colleges (including 3 
Chicago colleges) offered 'Sat- 
urday credit classes. This com- 
pares with 11 colleges in 1967- 
1968 and 14 colleges in 1968- 
1969. 

E. Approximately 61,000 students 
were pnrolled in junior college 
evening credit courses during 
the fall quarter or semester, ' 
1969-1970. This compares with 

^approximately 40,000 enrolled 
in rhe fall of 1967 and approxi- 
mately 47,250 enrolled in the* 
fall 0f 1968. 

F. Full-time equivalent enrollment 
in evening c;redit classes in the 
fall of 1969 was 21,168, This 
compares with 16,400 the previ- 
ous year. 

G. In 22 of* the junior colleges the 
evening credit program is ad- 
ministered by the dean or di- 
rector of adult education. How- 
ever, in 15 of the colleges the 
credit program is the responsi- 
bility of the dean of instruction 
or his counterpart. In otKer 
collies, responsibilities foj 
evening credit courses are di« 
rndcd among a number of ad- • 
ministrators and depanments.- 

III. Noncredit Courses 

A. Thirty-eight colleges (includ- 
all Chicago Colleges) offered 
non-credit courses during 1969- 
r970. This compares with 22 
colleges in 1967-1968 and 34 



colleges in 1968.1969. 

B. *Headcount enrollfrient in tion- 
credit courses for the fall quar- 
ter or semester; 1 969- 1 970, was 
28,495. Of this number, 15,- 
457 were enrolled in reimburs- 
able credit equivalency courses 
and 13,038 in nonreimbursable 
course. The full-time equiva- 
lent enrollment in credit equiv- 
alency courses was 1,667. It 
is significant to note that the 
credit equivalency enrollment 
the spring quarter or semester 
had increased to 23,288^ and 
the full-time equivalent enroll- 
ment of these courses increased 
tp 2,378: Comparable figures 

' are nqt available although in 
' ' the spsing of 1968 the full- 
time equivalent ejirollment in 
credit equivalency courses was 
estimated at 2,300 
rV. Educatjonal Services for Business, 

Industry, and^or Professional 

Groups • 

A. Thirty-one colleges (including 
6 Chicago colleges) provided 
a total of 105 special educa- 
tional programs during I569- 
1970 either in cooperation with 
or at the request of area busi* 
nesses^ industries,' and /or pro- 
fessional groups Comparative 

^ figures show^ 22 colleges pro- 
viding 45 programs in 1967- 
1968 and 2^0 lieges providing 
85 programs^in 1968 1969, 

B. Of the programs developed in 
* 1969-1^70, 36 related to, indus- 
try, 17 each to business and ed- 
ucation, 13 to health services, 
6 to f secretarial training, 5 to 
bankJtie, 4 to insurance, 3 each 
to social work and agriculture, 
2 each to real estate, profes- 
sional counseling, labor, and 
religion and 1 each tp adver/ 
tismg. Salesmanship, transpor- 
tation, and ecology. 



V. Educational Services for Communi- 
ty and/or Governmental Agencies 

A. Twenty-seven colleges (includ- 
ing all 8 Chicago colleges) con-\ 

^, ducted 58 programs far govern- 
mental and community agen- 
cies. Comparative figures show " 
1 0 colleges offered 1 0 pro- 
grams in 1967-1968 and 18 

« colleges provided 40 programs 
.in 1968-1969. 

B. Eighteen programs ,|elated to 
the needs of local government 
agencies.' Social agencies were 
served by an additional 18 
programs. Thirteen programs 
were developed wfth the co- 
operation of local community 
agencies and six programs^were 
related* to probjems of the state 
or federal governments. 

VI. Programs witK Cultural or Public 
Information Purposes * 
A. Thirty colleges (including 5 
Chicago colleges) offered such 
programs in 1969-1970. This 
number -compares with 18 col-^ 
leges in- 1967-1968 and 29 col- 
^ . leges in 1968-1969. 

B^%One hundred five programs 
" were conducted in 1969-1970 
compared with 99 in 1967-1968 
and 113 in 1968-1969. 

C. Programs offered included con- 
» certs in all 30 of the colleges 

with^uch- programs, 'lecture 
. se^^es in 29 colleges, film series 
(17), 'panels and discussions 
-(9), an exhibits (3), drama 
productions (7), -fine arts fes- 
tivals (5) ahd dance and bal- 
let (2). ^ . . . 
__D. It was estimated that approxi- 
mately 85,2t)0 persons attended ♦ 
these performances or exhibits. 
' This compares with 59,440 in 
1967-1968 and approximately > 
47,200 persons in 1 968- f 969. 
It should be noted that these- 
programs and exhibits are"*by 
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. outside groups onl^. ,Tbey do 
1 not include pubjK performance 
by locH college faculty or stu- 
dents. 

VII. Administration of* Programs 

A. The ^total numbeY of faculty 
' Employed to teach evfeoing- col- 
lege credit and-noncredif pro- 
grams in, the fall of 1969 was 
»3,525. Of these, 2,693 were 
# part-timef faculty and 6^5 were 
full-time faculty teaching ^fl- 
overload assignment. The re- 
maining . number were full- 
time teachers assigned to eve- 

• ning classes as part of their 
regular assignment. 
In 25 of the colleges the rate 
of pay for part-time evening 
college teaching is based on a 
clock hour or credit hour flat 
fe^. 'In the other colleges a 

tjparate pay schedule has been 
eveloped ior part-time faculty. 

C. ''Thirty- two colleges employ 
counselors who are available in 
the evening^ foj^ adult students, 

D. Thirty colleges employ an ad- 
ministrator with sole or major 
responsibility on the area of 

^ adult education. In other Col- 
leges the responsibility ispther 
^l^signed to the dii^ftor of oc- 
^Cupationally related curricula 
or is divided between adminis- 
trators in various academic dis- 
ciplines. 

E. *In the 30 colleges which em- 

• ploy a separate adult education 
administrator, this individual 
holds the title of dean in 16 

' colleges, director in 10 colleges, 
coordinator in 2, and assistant 
dean in 2. , - 

F. In n of. the 30 colleges wkh 
an adult education administra- 
tor, th^ administrator is respon- 
sible directly to the chief .ad- 
ministrative officer of' the col- 
lege. In fwo colleges he is re- 
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sponsible 'to the executive dean. 
In sixteen colleges he is respon- 
sible to the vice president or 
dean of instruction.' In -one 
college he is responsible to the ^ 
dean of occupational programs. 

i. Future i 

The future will likely see all prograhis 
presently provided in the junior colleges 
expanded! However, the greatest em- 
phasis in junior college adult education 
is likely to be 'the development of the 
credit and noncredit short course, semi- 
nar, institute, and workshop mentioned 
in item three above. These programs, 
often called caftitnuni<y services, involve 
both college and community resources, 
and are conducted to meet specified 
educational needs of individuals or' enter- 
prises withia the community. One adult 
educator wrote several years ago, "Adult 
Education in focusing upon the individual 
has too.oftg/i been concerned, with little 
needs. If harnessed to total improvement 
of our comtnunities and our democracy, 
it will be concerned \^th big needs/' 
Most junior colleges in the tutu re will 
develop new programs as a result of 
cooperative planning with municipal and 
county, governments, professional and 
business agencies, industrial groups, and 
chambers of commerce, ^ese programs 
will repfl^t a conc^n for the com- 
munity-J^J^n entity ' that complements 
other adult Education programs which lire 
largely related to individual needs. 
. The IlliniDis Juhio^ College Board has 
a lively and vital concern with regard 
to the role of the comprehensive Junior 
college in the field of adult education. It 
is the intent and desire of the^ Board to 
move ahead in this field as a member of 
a statewide team engaged in th6 devel- 
/ opment of a useful and meaningful sys- 
tem for adult education. The Board 
encourages coordination and cooperation 
and pledges itself to the su(>jMrt of a 
well -planned program toward tnis goal. * 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PRIVATE BUSINESS 
AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

» 

' Thomas H. Kicuardson, Dtnrjor 

Private Business and Vocational Schools 
Ofncc of the Superintendent of Pubhc Inscruciion 



The Department of Private Business 
Sch(X)ls >\as created by an Act of the 
General Assembly m 1935 and became 
efTecti\e January 1, \9^(). The Act origi- 
nally >pru\Kkd ^or a state board of 
se\en members tu administer the la\\, 
rules, regulations, and standards relating 
to the schiK>ls requesting approval by 
the OtTice of the 'Supermtendent of Pub- 
hc instruction 

Tlie Act was amended m July, 1967, ^ 
replacing the state board with an ad^- 
vist)rv board consisting of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the Superintendent 
and confirmed by the Senate 

On Oct'^ber 7, 1969, {he Act was agairt 
amended transfcr,ring the jurisdiction for 
the approving of private v(Kational 
schools^' from the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education to 'the OffiCe of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
As a result of this legislation, the Su- 
perintendent established the Depart- 
ment of Private Business and .Vocational 
Schools. 

, The amended. Act also provided for 
t^ie Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
wich the confirmation of the Senate, to 
appoyic twelve /nembers to the Private 
Business and Vocational Sch(x)ls State 
Adv!S<>ry Board. Of the appointed mem- 
bers, /our ^liair have, for at least five 
years immediately preceding their ap- 
pointment, occupied executive or man- 
agerial positions in private busiijess 
sch(x)ls in this^state. Four shall have, 
for at least five years immediately pre- 
ceding their appointment, occupied ex- 
ecutive or managerial positions in pri- 
vate vcKational schools in this state. Four 
shall be persons occupied in comrrterce 



or industry in this state. Members of 
the board shall serve ^Mthout pay. The 
Supenntcndtnr of Public Instruction, ex"* 
offtcio. shall be a member of and chief 
executive officer for the board. The Su- 
pcrinicndcnt may designate some quali- 
fied person in his office to represent him 
on the board and to serve *as chief execu- 
tive officer for tfie b(^ard. The board 
elects officers and reorganizes every two 
years. 

The Act specifies the definition of pri- 
'vate business or vocational schools and 
specifically names courses considered to 
be of a business or vocational nature. 
The Act. also .refers to "self- improve- 
ment" schools. 

Every individual, partnership, or cor- 
poration desiring to operate a private 
business, vocational or self-impfovemcnc 
school miist comply with the Act. They 
must abide by additional rules, * regula- 
tions, arid ^standards as promulgated by 
the Superintendent upon advice of the 
board. 

The entire operation and conduct of 
each school, advertising methods and 
procedure, solicitation of students includ- 
ing agent conduct, teacfter qualifications, 
equipment, building facilities, etc., must 
all be in accord with the powers pro- 
vided in the Act. 

At the prc^sent time 232 private busi-^ 
ness and vocational schools are approved 
in Illinois. These schools offer a variety 
of courses Such as secretarial training, 
automation, various automotive related 
subjects, real estate, salesnjanship, dog 
grooming and many more. 

In addition to approving schools in 
Illinois the department is charged with 
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the resoonsi^ility, of recognizing all but- 
of- sca;^ schools •wishin]^ to solicit stu- 
dents in Illinois. Eighty-seven schools 
are so* recognized. 

Residential schools vary in enrollment 
.from two or three students to over a 
thousand students whereas correspond- 
ence schools may exceed over 100,000 
students. *• 
' A complete lisr of recognized and ap- 
proved schools is prepared each^year as 
a reference for high school guidance 
counselors and others interested in a pri-' 
vate business or vocational school edu- 



ation. Tfiei^ce of the Superintendent 
of Public Inaction works cooperatively 
with coun^^, school principals, and 

^teachers in re^rence to problems involv* 
ing students 3Vid their education , after 
high school ggjduation. 

It is apparent that the training pro- 
vided by prmte business and. vocational 
schools is con|tinuing to be in great de- 
mand as a pait of post-high school edu- 

^ Cation as evidenced by rtfae thousands of 
individuals using these facilities to train 
for a vocation. 



VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
'?**evEBUCATION, IN ILLINOIS 

Sherwood Dees, Director 
Division of Vocational artd Technical Education 



L Where Have We Been'^ — The Past. 

Jhe 1917 Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act was enacted to meet the 
demands of an economy just reaching 
industrial maturity, ivlost allotted funds^ 
went to vocatiop^f^griculwrr^d home" 
economics, but provisions were also in- 
cluded for twining in tr^es and indus^ 
try In 1917, Illinois passed the Accep- 
tance Act — Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Law — to appropriate money and 
»regulate its expenditure for vocational 
education. The administrative respon- 
sibility to administer such funds was 
placed in the hands pf the Board of Vo- 
cational Education and Rehabilitation, 
which is appointed by the Governor, with 
jhe Superintendent of Public Instruction 
serving as Executive Officer of the Di- 
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vision of Vocational' and Technical Edu- 
cation 

In 1946, the George-Barden Act was 
introduced to meet changes in labor force 
demands of the previous thirty years. 
Funds for vocatZonaL education were in- 
ereased^and suppon was added for tfie 
distributive occupations. The heavy em- 
phasis on the need for industrial workers 
during World War U caused the public 
schools to establish new training pro- 
♦ grams for industrial (Jpitributiuus to the 
war effort 

The American economy continupd to 
change over the next few years and man- 
power needs shifted considerably. A 
more sophisticated technology led to a 
shift from a primarily blue-collar and 
agricultural labor force toward white- 
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collar employiDenc. There was a sharp 
drop in the demand for low-skill manu- 
facturing occupations at a time of great 
increase in the number of jobs for tech- 
nical workers. 

To meet this shift in manpower needs. 
Congress enaaed the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act'of 1963 to broaden occupational 
traming to include, for the first time, 
, busmess and office '<K:cupations As a 
result of this Act, the high school stu- 
dent A'ocational enrollment increased' 
over one and one-half million in the 
next two years with most of this in- 
crease in office occupations, Sinyce 1963, 
employment opponuqities in the pro- 
fessional,- semi-professional, and techni- 
cal fields have rapidly increased. De- 
mands in the public service field alone 
exceed labor supply five to one It is 
estimated that there are r^'o techniciaris 
* to every engineer, and six to fen techni- 
cians, for every doctor , or researcher in 
> the health fields. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that each adult will Have to^be 
retrained on the average' from three'' to 
five times durirrg his lifetime 

The ' Vocational Education Amend- 
nicnts of 1968 redirected vocational edu-. 
catiun from specific areas of training to 
-meeting the needs of individuals, with 
speciJ emphasis upon meeting the needs 
of the disadvantaged and handicapped. 
These amendments place' resources and 
flexibihry with the states and local agen- 
cies and arc- designed to focus on the 
major deficiencies of vocational educa- 
tion of the past. ^This Act is designed 
to help the "hard-to-reach" and the "hard- 
to-teach" and will affect over 23 million 
people. 

In Illino's, there were 149,442 students 
enrolled in 1963 in ajjproved vocational 
and technical education progranrs, with 
sixty per cent of this, number enrolled 
in agriculture and home economics 
' Only 2,092 were enrblled in approved 
post-secondary octupational programs 
five years ago in junior colleges 



11. M^hsre Are We NowP^Tie Present, 

This year,* 1970, we hav§';had one 
year of experience in implemtrj^|ing the 
1968 Amendments to the VocatTqnal Ed- 
ucation Act of 1963. A new ifye plan 
has been 'developed to provide (|$jcibilicy 
for local school distnas and cof^jnunity 
colleges in the development of and 
innovative, programs. Reimbursetj^pnt is 
based upon student panicipation ?Jong 
with an equalized felajiye abiiity-^p->ay 
and other faaors to assist the pooftr lo- 
cal distnas. AdHitional reimburs^etit 
is paid for disadvantaged and,^ handi- 
capped students. '-^ \ 

Elementary students are provided ^ith 
occupational ' information with in rpi- 
phasis on the "anitude toward woffe." 
Onentation and^reparation training pro- 
grams have beefi- expanded at the ninft- 
and <enth-grade levels of the high schooU- 
There has be*^ ^^e greatest expansion oi 
secondary and post-secondary occupatiofi- 
*al training programs in the history o( 
education*. Students in secondary pro* 
grams mcreased from 81,325 un 1*963 
to about 223,000 in* 1969-1970 and in 
the postsecoodary junior college institu- 
tions from 2.092 in 1965 to about 60,- 
000 for 1969-1970/ expect nearly 
one million enrolled in approved pn> 
grams at the elementary, secondary, post- 
'secondary, and adult le%'els in the com- 
ing year. * 
- I>ue to limited available funds for Fis- 
cal Year 1970, vocational Reimbursement 
claims were paid on a 30 per cent basis 
for regular secondary programs. By level, 
reimbursement for the 1969-1970 school 
year b as follows 

Elementary Schools . $ 103,329 
Secondary Schools . , 18,239,354 
Postsecondary . 6,413,917 

Adult 1304,863 ^ 

Total '.$26,063,663 

Twenty area secondary vocational cen- • 
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ters are in operation to provide special- 
iied vocational instruction for many 
. school distj^cts of 'an area. -Last year 
12,875,418 was obligated for construc- 
tion and injdal' equipment with an addi- 
tional $1,969,696 reimbursed (or area 
center operation Some area centers of- 
fer as many 'as 24 different occupational 
training programs for their students, with 
an emphasis, upon new and emerging 
occupational fields. 

Illinois' 37 public junior college dis- 
tricts, comprising 47 college campuses 
and the two pubh'c technical iostttutes, 
^ making a significant contribution in 
tfieir effon to pro\'ide one and two-year 
vocational and t^hnical education pro- 
grams. Presently, these institutions offer 
occupational education in 145 various, 
areas of specialization. In these 14f * 
specialized areas, cumulatively, the col- 
leges offer a total of 787 programs. 

Chicago, with a large target population 
under the 1968^ Amendments, received 
16 per cent of '"the State vocational funds 
with 84 per cent outside of Chicago go- 
ing for programs under the old reimburse- 
ment policies. Chicago's share is 25 
per cent under the new State Phn pplir 
c;ies m 1969-1970. It is projeaed that 
' Fiscal Year 1971 *funds,^ based on pres- 
ent programs, will prov/de 40 per cent 
• to Chicago Funds presently are spectfi-. 
cally oriented toward the urban and rural 
poverty areas. * 
s The present program is 'designed to 
help solve two of our more pressing 
problems in the State First, it will pro- 
vide adequately trained manpower to 
meet the needs in. a rapidly changing 
technical age with a special emphasis 
' on health occupations and personal and 
public service occupations. Secondly, it 
will keep snidents in school unril they be- 
come sufficiently trained to be employable 
and become productive in the economy of 
the State Both of these problems are 
economic in nature but have great social 
implications in the matter of law and 
order and general social unrest. . 
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Uli Where Are We Going?— The 
Future. 

1 Expanded Programs Nee<Jed 
"2. financial Support Requir^ 
3 Coordinated Efforts NecessaAr 

Three fundamental questions musr be 
considered in looking afiead to the fu- 
rare in vocational and technical educa- 
tion. First, how can relevant occupa- 
tional programs be expanded to meet 
the needs of at least 75 per cent of the 
students' who wiU not receive a coDege 
degree.^ The past and present programs 
only meet the needs of a small percent- 
age of students. Most Olinois high 
schools today offer an approved voca- 
tional programs in two or less occupa- 
tional areas. Some community colleges 
* have been reluctant to expand the cur- 
riculum to provide, the comprehensive 
program intended, under the new com- ' 
munity coDege aa. 

The lack of programs is still most 
crucial as evidenced by the faa that the 
target populations of the 1968 Amend- 
ments — Jnner city, ghetto, and rural 
poverty areas — offer the few^sst rele- 
vant vocational and technical programs. 
In other, words, where the need is the 
greatest, the fe^'er are the programs. 

Another factor relating to the lack 
of relevant programs is the proHlem of 
emphasis on the occupations of the past 
rather than development of programs 
to meet occupational needs of the fu- 
ture. Occupadonal needs are phanging 
in every occupational field so the prob^ 
lem* must be solved by devebping pro- 
grams which youth and adults will ac- 
tually experience in school as well as 
in the world of work in their lifetime. 

Secondly, the future of vocational and 
technicaj education is dependent upon 
the priority that the federal, state, and 
local governmental agencies place upon 
preventive programs rather than remedi- 
al programs uhdenal;ea z^iss unemploy- 
ment or under-employmeiir'"and public 
assistance becomes a way of life. DoU 



lars invested in the Individual early in 
life encourage 5eif<onfidence and create 
a climate of desire for future training. 
Such expenditures are minimal during 
the school age years. By investing in 
individuals, our country's greatest re 
source, the dollars increase honor, achieve 
ment, success, opporrjnity for -dv-nce- 
ment, and social acceptance Such an in- 
vestment decreases dropouts, unempioy 
ment, family and social disorders, public 
aid, insnrutioijai support, and an attitude 
of iiopelessness and defeat. 

Thirdly, the problem of artiailanon 
and coordination of all mar>power train- 
ing efforts must be solved Today, 
many training programs of the Federal 
government are adminisrered by agen- 
cies LHitsiddvhe formal public tdacanonal 
system In Illinois, there are many state 
agencies having a role in the adminis- 
tration of vCKational education Some 
of thes« state agehcies are separate and 
independent and not responsible directly 
or indirealy to the governor. The E>e- 
panment of Labor, Business ar#d Eco- 
nomic rJevploprnent, Board of Higher 
Education, Junior Gjllege Board, Divi- 
sion of Rehabilitation, Department of 



Corrections, Giil^lren and Family Ser- 
vices, Departments of Public and Mental 
Health, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and others have a relationship 
to vocational education that tends to pro- 
mote an isolated approach to the .solu- 
tion of the problem. A Coordination of 
Manpo^'er, directly responsible to the 
governor, cannot solve this problem with- 
out administrative resporisibihty and 
authority' 

The future of vocational and technical 
education in Illinois is bright Forward- 
looking, competent leadership at the state 
and local levels is needed to provide 
greater emphasis to training programs 
for the ;vorld of vtork. Adequate financial 
support at the federal, state, and local 
levels must be given for the differedtiaJ 
cost of vocational and technical programs. 
Evaluation must be built into the system 
so that business, industry, and labor have 
more inSuence in developing meaning- 
ful programs. The b^ long-range solu- 
tions to the problems of society, as well 
as the individual, is to provide quality 
relevant training programs for all for job 
entry and retraining for the world of 
work 
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THE MAN WHO COULDNT FIRE JANITORS 



John L Kirby, Pressden: and C 
Educational Planni 

An associate who taught English in an 
e\'ening extension ppogram tells an an- 
ecdote ^ith Significance for those in- 
voi\ed in the plannmg and adminiStra- 
cion of programs for adults HiS usual 
as^igmhent invoKed teaching college 
freshmen dunng the day. and \^hen he 
drcct the e\enjng as5)gnment he thoughr 
long and hard abo^it ^hat kinds of modi 
ficatiuns. if any, ^ere nc-cessary in meth 
txi and ».untent He finaiiy concluded 
rhat education was education', and people 
were people, uhough he admits that the 
conclusion, cuuld have sremmc-d as much 
from inertia as from convictions In 
any event, the evening program ran 
heavy on Shakespeare, with wrinen as- 
signmeftts ai^ned at explication of text , 
and analysis of charaacr and motivation. 

Thuugh somewhat concerned by heavy 
attrition ^and other warning signs, the 
teacher was nevtrrheless gratified by the 
interest and achievement of some of his 
students, panicubrly one middle-aged 
high school dropout, who seemed to 
^ thrive un t*he Bards every word and 
whose papers ma^c up for mechanical 
deficiencies with a great , d^l " of en- 
thusiasm and insight. 

Six months after having taught* the 
evening program the instructor happened 
to meet his star pup»I on the street, the 
^dent * thanked him effusively, and the 
instQittor congratulated himself on hav- 
ing pucsscd rig^t — cenain now that 
there was a common clement in great 
literaTure tu which everyone res^^nded. 
rich or poor, educated or untutored. 

jr course changed my life." the 
student announced. 

Is that so, the teacher responded 
"I applied for a big promotion and 
got It," the student continued 
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ng Associates, Inc y 

- How did that happen*'"' the teacher 
questioned 

The student went on to explain that 
he uorked for the Chicago Housing Au- 
thonty and that he had long thought 
.about a Supervisory position. But, he 
went oA, to be a supervisor involved 
evaluating the work of janitors, and if 
^t was unsatisfactory they had to be firei 
What has that got to do with English 
composition?" the teacher adced, puz- 
zled 

'To fire a janitor you have to file a 
unpen report,' the student explained 
"And I took* your course so I wouldn'r 
be afraid to fire a janitor anymorer 

This illustrates the prinople that peo- 
ple learn fur immediate goab — at least 
many of them do, particularly those for 
whom the struggle for Survival is aJI-coo- 
suming. People go to school to learn 
such things as how to fire janitors (who, 
^ e Sippose. go to school to learn how to 
keep from being fired;. ^ 

* Educanonal Planning Associates is 
concerned with placement afid supponivc 
services 'for such groups as welfare recigi- 
ents, urban unemployed, prison parolees, 
and people are underproduaive apd 
\^ho believe, somewhat correaly, that 
cenain kinds pf educatbnal experiences 
will immediately and beneficially affect 
their lives. 

In other words, the learner with whom 
we work is "go^l oriented," to borrow 
a distinaion made by Cyril Houle in 

shis perfieptive boolc on the adult learner, 
The Inquiring Mind. He is one of "those 
who use education as a means 'of ac- 
complishing fairly .clear-cut objeaivcs."* 
In his case these objectives arc money 
and status 

A second characteristic of this kind 
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of learner seems to b$ his need to quukiy 
iinpleniem a decisioritto enter an educa- 
tional program He dpesn't v,ant to vtait 
fur semesters to be^in or registration 
tu ottar — he v^ants begin rtgk( n^^u 
Ps>'chologically such learners cannot easily 
Tolerate a time bpst btr^een ^tion 
and consequence, effort and reward, de- 
cision and implementapon Perhaps this 
chariaenscic stems from a basic mistrust 
uf a social establishment which seems to 
promise and never deliver In any event, 
thi^ Chirac terisnc suggests the nee4 for 
a great JeaJ ?jf mstitiitional flexibility' 
to accomm* jdare the learnefs urgency, 
with some impl. cat tons as well for the 
. instrutTional program, which will be dis- 
cussed brer 

• Finally, anyone who series such a l^rarn- 
er knows ♦that he needs Substantial ,help 
in resirucr^nn^ his ii\*ng patterns ac- 
commc^att a learning s^iruanon What 
shall - mcthrcr du wit^ her children whJe 
^ she IS m scht>oP E>oes she ^et carfare 
to attend ihsi' When, J ^ she get tbe 
carfare' Is.conipensati ^n in the furm of a 
checks Where can^ she cash it' ^'hat 
will be the implications, for h^r other 
sources of income > public assastance. dis- 
^bilit}, etc ; if she finishes the course 
and gets a job" How does she get to 
schof>P ^X'nere does she catch the jjus?' 

If we are unable or unwilling to deal 
With Such probltnis, an educatiooafirpro- 
graiV) for the adult, urban poor is. not 
going f6 work, no matter how educa- 
tionally sound rhay be For sucb people 
any change in the routine of thtir^-pre- 
caricius li\es is a* threat, and such threats 
must be deait^with before learning can 
occur , , 

If there are premises about the learn- 
er which should be considered to make 
learning eftc^ti%e. there are also ponci- 
ples penaining to jhe mstirutjuns Ihese 
may be reduced to *the often repeated 
need for flexibility — in program, calen- 
' dar, staffing, and location In many Xases 
prnaie and proprietary institutions arc 
in a good position to satisfy this need 
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for flexibiiif). They will lease facilities 
near a housing projea or in a ghetto 
They will dc\ise continuous enrollment 
programs so thai people can enter at any 
time and^ terminate ^hen sufficient em- 
ployable* skill rs attained. 

Another advantage of a prirate schpol 
with a pT^iousiy established ftdentit) is 
, that the learner can m^re easiiv disas* 
jociate It from the pc/Iicical establish- 
ment, about which he fnay harbor suspi- 
cion and resentment 

It was mentjvned earlier th^^ there arc 
implicatiuos for the educational program 
stteming from our consideration of the 
nature of the learner He is, as we men* 
ti -jned. goal oriented But he is not, like 
the middle class learner, able to defer 
tu long range g^als or satisfy himself 
w ith m tangible intermediate goals There- 
fore, shon term programs are valuable 
fdr this kind of learner Moreover, he 
should always have employment in view. 
If programs with guaranteed emyloyment 
can b^: created cooperatively with local 
industry, learning is accelerated. 

In Cases where education is not di* 
re^xly )ob oriented, we belteve attention 
should be paid to the establishment of 
some kind of extrinsic incentive system. 
Under consideration now is tKe establish- 
ment of a GED review- progratn .for 
youthful parolees It seems to us that 
a system of money incentives or rewards 
might pnxiuce gjcd results stiih such 
srudents S^ch a svstem is. perhaps, con- 
sistent With the research of the neo-be- 
havionsr psychologists who have been 
interested m human le-arning The Ehily 
^'urk-Daiiy Pay employment bureaus 
which dot the inures the inp'^r cuy 
attest to th.s piinciple No: only do the 
clients uf Such agenctes need the physical 
Sustenance of daily wages, but most prob- 
ably they need the psychological support 
of dady rfrward for effort in tangible 
form Perhaps such learners need the 
same thing 

Edu«.atiunal PLnnmg Associates has 
attempted tu develop an expertise in re- 
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cniitfliet and placement df many differ- 
eoc kinds of learners. In the case of 
the learner treated in this anicie, we 
have fiHind that, initial orienution is very 
important The srudent, usually unem- 
pluyed, must become career oriented 
Among other ie>rces, to facilitate this 
orientation we ha\% us^ an instrument 
'which we are stril 4^elopirjg, MATCH. 
MATCH' IS a combat e^ assisted voca- 
tional guidance instrfirDem with alterna- 
tive fortns for adults* or l}/gh ^hool stu- 
dciKS If i 5 based on a LHw"-coIu;?in matrix 
in which the axes lepiesent interests on 
the one hand and abilitron the -other. The 
inrerstvtiun ui interest ari^ abihry pro- 
duces a eel! in which are grouped |ub 
tHles appropriate to the srudent clienc 
As part of the prf>ce-si the learner is in- 
vited to investigate jriiuntjgrapvhs for each 
of the Job titles and to cultivate his in- 
terest in the jobs 

Our next step is to t^iscyss training 
With him and to make afiicement Our 
best resource has been 2*<?pnpe<ftion with 
and information ^bouix a la^e, number 
of trade and training schools ^nd pro- 



grams. So MATCH means a wedding 
of client to job and srudent to appropriate 
training institution and program. 

Our subsequent task has been to moni- 
tor the training proc^ and to follow 
up the graduate to see if employment 
goals have been attained. Pan and parcel 
of this monitoring" process is continued 
backup and reassurance of the learner 
so that the vicissitudes of daily living 
don t frustrate the educational plan. 
. Placement js our main job and an 
important one. We make no value judg- 
ments aU^ut the relative social impor- 
tance uf human beings ur educational 
programs This past year we have placed 
a large number of Sfu4ent5 in American 
colleges Were prou3 of that. And 
weve placed many people, some of them 
frustrated and embittered, in training 
programs that may lead to employment, 
and we're proud of that. Education is 
education, and people are people. And 
who IS to say that how to solve di^erential 
equations and how to fire janitors axe 
ni.it equally worthy of human study? 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION FOR THE 
R^AL WORLD 

Ct'RTIS UcMtR. Chairman, Adult Education 
University of'Ge-orgia 



Significant progress has bc-eo made in 
the field or adult edu».utjun theso!**labt 
few years. >et we seem to «i if have 
problems of estubLshmg our uienrity in 
the educational community, in esublish 
ing and defending the thnisr we 'must 
make in the 'Real World', and perhaps 
most imporunt in developing m-serviLC 
programs that reflect more than orienra 
'tion to the problems we face 



I believe that we have a number of 
alternatives that are going to require us 
to look at our discipline, to look at the 
needs for developing programs that are 
freed from years of educational tradi- 
tions 

I should like to direct my discussion 
to three general areas First, who are 
Second, where are we? Third, where 
are we going? I may find few, if any, 
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areas of general agreement, but, it is 
my expectation that they may help us 
to exaJiline our place in the educational 
program and help us as we plan for the 
larger job ahead. 



WHO ARE WE> 

Over the past few decadc-s a few col- 
leges and universipes h^ive offered pro- 
grams of adult education, and in the 
last several years we have seen a pro- 
hferation of degree granting programs 
instituted These 'programs a'-c based on 
the premise that adult education is the 
- learning achieved by adults during their 
mature years — not a continuation of 
childhood learning, but new learning. 
Irs purpose is' to make adults aware of 
individual and community nec-ds and to 
provide an educational program enabling 
them to cope with such problems 

The educational pro|[ram to meet the 
needs of our m(xitrn adults must be 
broad in scope It must include the total 
range of human learning in a democratic 
sociery, from the simple means of com- 
munication — reading and writing — to 
the solution of intricate problerps in 
human relationships We believe th^it 
education helps enrich the lives of adults 
and IS a major factor m fostering bener 
adjustment to personal. st>cial. and eco- 
n oniiL -n eeds and obligations. 

The aim. then, of adult education is 
to extend opportunities for improved 
^ li:i'ing to all adult citizens it should be 
available to everyone no matter how 
limited or extended his format schooling. 
To those who have left school, it ex- 
tends an opportunity to regain that which 
the)' forfeited, to grow and to become 
better citizens, parents, and tecnnicians. 

Adult education programs ^hould help 
people develop the mtelligent and un- 
•biased thinking necessary in attenjpting 
to solve the ever-increasing political, and 
sociaf problems which confront all today. 

The purposes of our adult basic edu- 
cation programs shall be to provide learn- 



ing experiences which wiD help each 
adult to continue his education^and de- 
velop his potentialities. These learning 
experiences shall be designed to stimu- 
late the growth of the individual cultural- 
ly, morally, spirituall/'^nd democratical- 
ly, thus enabling him to become a well- 
adjusted and useful citizen. Each adult 
basic education student should have the 
opportqnity to- 

a. Acquire basic academic skills; 

b. Becorne more ejconomically and vo- 
cationally efficient; 

c- Accept his responsibilities as a citi- 
zen by eniphasi/:ing interest and • 
participation in national, state, and 
local affairs; 

d. Perform or discharge those duties 
which the '1:ircumstances of life 
have brought him, 

e Develop cultural and aesthetic ap- 
preciation; ' * 

f Develop an understanding of the 
attitudes and personal adjustments 
necessary for successful home fife 
and family relationships, 

g. Learn the need for good health 
and physical fitness; 

h. Become a critical thinker^ capable 
of sifting information and making 



proper decisions, 
i. Develop emotionally, morally, and 
socially in order to be better able 
tcf cope with life's problems; 
j. Obtain continuing education con- 
sistent with personal interests, abil- 
ities, and neetds. and 
k Provide an atmosphere for the re- 
establishment. reinforcement, and 
extension of previous learning. 
These objectives of adult basic educa- 
tion will be referred to later in this dis- 
CU^Mon w hen evaluation is discussed 



If we have successfully identified our- 
selves as a profession, we need to in- 
tensify our efforts to the end that >ve 
work within the framework of the in- 
stitution to bring about changes neces- 
sary td make education the vit^l force 
it has historically assumed in American 
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society. Let us look for a. few minutes 
at the school in society. 

WHERE ARE WE? 

You might say with some degree of 
accuracy that our goals in adult basic 
education are to save our society as we 
know it and at the same time make it 
a society that includes aU the people 
in the fruits of a rich and productive 
nation, i would hke to state two assump- 
tions and a conclusion that may serve 
to stimulate thought about the future of 
adult basic education 

Assumption A. Adult basic education 
cannot separate itself from the main- 
stream of American education just as 
It cannot, in application, separate itself 
from the cultures, learning styles, and 
life patterns of those taught. Obviously; 
there is a built-in contradiction in this 
assumption. 

Assumption B A successful and viable 
program of adult basic education cannot 
emerge as a "retread" of current institu- 
tional programs, current teacher educa- 
tion programs or perhaps in the tradi- 
tional teacher-student confrontation. 

Assumptions A and B suggest that 
neither refprm nor changes inche cur- 
rent programs will be enough, rather they 
suggest to me that new institutional 
forfhs must emerge if we meet success 
in our efforts to make education the 
force to ^bring a measure of economic 
and social success to the part of our 
population who do not fit in th^ main- 
strea/n of American Society. 

To support Che conclusion I have 
drawn. I should, like t© quote a short 
■passage from a book entitled. Teachers 
for the Real World, "Education is be/ond 
repair, what is n&eded is radical reform. 
This reform is to include the nature 
of the schooling process, the systems 
which control educational policy, and the 
institutions which 'prepare persons to be 
t<^chers In teacher training, reform must 
be undertaken in the selection of teachers 
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There mustibe more adequate representa- 
tion of the poor, the black, the Mexican, 
and the; Indian in teaching ranks/* 

This passage was not written by an- 
archists but by distinguished educators 
who are prominent in the field of edu- 
cation, sociology, psychology, and social 
anthropology. 

As if he were thinking along the same 
lines. Bob Blakelj speaking from the 
point of view of the target population 
said. " An increasing number of indi- 
•viduals and groups are becoming aware 
that they have no pan in making the 
decisions which are affecting their lives. 
They are demanding the right to take 
parr. The>' are able to enforce their 
demands by passive or active opposi- 
tion i. r. learning was the road by which 
man got into the impasse. Because he 
.cannot unlearn, e^a rf-4ie— «v6uld, he 
cannot go back' fjie only way out is 
by continuing to learn — but in a new 
dimension.'" 

In speaking of the^ failure of the uni- 
versity, Dr. Donald W. Bigelow said: 
"Our American Democracy is not deliv- 
ering all of the unalienable rights* which 
we^e promised. And, it would appear 
that American education, the handmaiden 
to demoeracy, at least as it is presently 
operating, is unable to help make the 
delivery of what was promised any c^ier 
at this particular rime in our national 
life." 

These statements tend to emphasize 
the need for new directions in American 
Education. If education is going to be 
the way our of our dilemma, we, as 
pioneers in a oew form of education. 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION, must 
show education the way. 

We have already done this to a de- 
gree. We have taken the nonsense out 
of the statement, "tal^e each individual 
where he is." This has broken years 
of educational tradition. We have seen 
our "real life" instructional materials — • 
our adult readers adopted for young- 
sters who find them relevant. We have 
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learned to accord each individual stu- 
dent the God-given right to human dig- 
nity. We have many achievements to 
' ' list, but the purpose of this discu'Ssion 
is to try to focus in some small way 
on our present status, in the education 
world forces that will affect us and to 
attempt to rr!3c?^some observations about 
the future of the program. I can only 
guess. 

However, I do agree that the process ot 
change in education must be speeded 
up. can no longer afford the luxury 
• of a twp.ity-year lapse between the dis- 
covery of learning principles and appli- 
cation to the learner. 

Historically change in sc'hools has been: 
drifting; sporadic; the result of external 
pressures; expedient, in bits and pieces 
iastead of planned; too little, too late; 
superficial; and related to 'narrow self- 
interest. 

Let me list several features of schools 
that indicate the need for possible change 
or reexamination These attributes are 
not cited as good or bad — only that 
they tend to represent historical patterns 
that have developed and that are difficult 
to change. 

a The school is usually organized on 
N the basis of local control and fi- 

t nancing. 

" ^ b The school is a compulsory insti- 
tution. 

c. The school is not connected with 
other inscirutions — whose mission 
is also education such as welfare, 
police, courts, employers, and po- 
litical groups. 
" d. Most schools are linked with col- 
leges, graduate- schodls, accrediting' 
" '^-agenci^s, federal agentit^, eta 9ft- 

en these agencies contf5l directions 
tlje schools take rather than the 
imperative needs of the students, 
e. It is difficult to measure the prod- 
ucts of the schools with any de- 
gree of meaning. The approxi- 
mate 50 per cent dropout rate 
from grades M2 in the southeast 



may be the most accurate measure 
we have of the schools ^effectiv- 
enesses. •» " ' . 

f. The gride system still prevails in 
spite of what is known about the 
learning process. 

g. The demands of the stereotype plus 
the subjea matter oenteredness of 
education tend to make the teacher 
by far the most "active" (60-80 

.per cent) -participant in the class- 
room process. 

h. So many conflicting pressure^ arQ 
brought to bear on the local school 
from so many sources that a sense - 

' of being particularly vulnerable 
and,' therefore, especially defensive 
is common. In addition, methods 
for accepting outside influence are 
relatively undeveloped. 
C Factors of law, finance, and geo- 
graphical districting crs^e an es- 
sentially noncompetitive sv^ce for 
the schools; it will continue exist 
within a very wide range of actual 
performance outcomes, 
j. Social change outside schools is 
more rapid and extensive than it 
has ever been in this country. 
Schools are affected by this in- 
' terms of change in school popula- 
tion, subject matter, and change in 
other political, economic, and social 
subsystems. The need to adapt ap- 
' propriately is being radically ac- 
centuated and minimally met. 
k. The student ^becomes a focus for 
much of the frustration which 'un- 
controlled' nonunderstood rapi^ 
change produces. 
1. Procedural rigidity is often noiiin- 
tained as a hedge against unpfanned 
change and becomes a barrier to^ 
planned innovation. >- 
m Little systematic and extensive in- 
service training is done in most 
schools w 

This listing is thQUght provoking. The 
message is clear to tcfachers of adult basic 
education. We are in the forefront of , 
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change. We need "to' understand our 
"system" an(J work for change to im- 
prove education. Wh^ we improve the 
process of teaching adult basic education, 

^ wp are likewise changing the total fidd 
of education. 

I should like ro confine- the rest of 
my discussion to three forces that appear 
to 'me will dbminate the field of adult 

" basic education in the next few vea^s. 
I choose to call them ACCOUNTA- 
BILITY, VOCATIONAL, AND PRO- 
GRAMMED LEARNING for lack of 
better terms. 



WHERE ARE WE. GOING? • 

ACGDUNTABILITY 

Schools have hisrorieally been sensitive 
, to local customs and political pressures. 
In the years since World War II, schools 
have tended to become instruments of 
national concern and poiicy-d^ well as 
national defense.- The Natiohal' Defense 
Education .Act was in the forefront of 
tt 'series of federal funding activities, 
each funding representing a current na- 
. tional conccfxi. We all recall the sen- 
sation c«rfted by Sputnik and the re- 
sultant funding of research grants to 
colleges and universities in the physical 
sciences — the television program by 
Ed Murrow on, the plight of the^^mi- 
grants, the massive poVeny program, the 
civil defense boom following the Cuban 
affair — and most recently President 
Nixons 'Right to Read' speech!" After 
somd twenty' years of massive funding 
to schools, afte/ some failures an3 some 
$ticcesses, the concept of Accountability 
»s going to be heard often. Accountability 
started a5 ^ political term and probably 
IS an outgrowth of the McNamara^. 

In federal funding, . Accountability 
mean? that there should be X units of 
output for' X- number of dollars input. 
Translated to education terms, Account- 
ability means something like the "follow- 
ing: • 



a. Adult Basic Education programs 
should have objectives. 

b. Once an objective is stated, it can 
be measured. 

c. Public dollars shoufd bring a meas- 
ured amount of learning. 

d. Money ,can be spent more effi- 
ciently. , 

As you know, it is not that simple. 
Private industry likes the term and 
concept because they ^an restrictlearning 
objectives and compl-ce' sometiines on 
unequal terms, with public Adult Basic 
Education programs. Let me illustrate 
by quoting from a newspaper advertise- 
ment carried in the Athens, Georgia, 
Banner Herald on May. 27, '1970: 
"We guarantee to ihiprove Reading, 
Math or English ^ilis by at least 
one full grade levejf upon completion 
of 35 hours of pnbscribed study per 
subject. Additional^ instruction neces- 
sary^to achieve that goal will be pro- 
^ ^ vided entirely free 'of charge by Learn- 
. ing Foundations.^ (Ap|)licable to all 
students accepted for enrollment.)"^ 
Another firm uhder .federal contraa 
in Texarkana had^ bonus clause in effect 
if they exeeeded^^t^ir joals. They did 
exceed tlieir c^bj^^ing green stamps, 
prizes, and aSorted ^r\s to lygh- achiev- 
ing learners. \ 
These illustrations ar/ made primarily 
. to fllus^te a probable direction in pri- 
vate education and the, probable testricn 
^ tioft of learning goals; If we truly be- 
lieve in the goals we' have established 
for Adult Basic Education programs such 
'as those listed earlier ia this discussion, 
then we maj^^ have to be' prepared to 
defend them. ' 

It may be, however, that we In Aduft 
Basic Education haVe an Achilles Tendoif 
when we lack preciseness in describing 
our 'program objectives and in the re- 
sulting lack of evaluation. ' 

It appears that w<^ have to become 
increasingly aware that we> will have 
t(f accomplish the following in each pro- 
gram: 
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a. Entrance medMrfenient in terms of 
specific skills in' (fommunication 
and computation and subsequent re- 
testing after a specified number of 
contract hours. 

b Develop instruments that will meas- 
ure learning increments, in terms 
of citizenship, vatu^, consumer ed- 
ucation, self-conMipts, etc. 
Develop wrhterf statements of the 
'"-purpose of Adult Basic Edncation 
programs applicable to local situa; 
tions. I * 

d Become increasin^gly aware of the 
need to develop lines of commu- 
nication to share this information 
on the local, state, and national 
levels. ' 

e . All the 'above presupposes thaf 
every coordinator, teacher, and ad- 
ministrator believes that the pur- 



is that linkages with vocational programs 
will make our programs more attractive 
to the hard-core disadvantaged, and the 
reality is that program objectives, fund- 
ing procedures, and organizational rigidi- 
ty make coordination difficult to accom- 
plish. 'A further complication seems to 
be that Congress views Adult Basic Edu- 
cation as an economic measure designed 
to put the disadvantaged to work as 
soon as, possible and seem to favor vo- 
cational education when funds are ap- 
propriated for Che disadvantaged. Often 
prevocational Adult Basic Education 
courses are little more than orientation*, 
courses to the world of work and while 
Valuable, offer liale. in terms of long . 
range educational objectives. 




I should like to describe one possible 
fruitful avenue of coordinated program- 

^w..^,^- v..^ /ming With vocational programs. I choose 

po^^ Adult Basic Education is /to. call it the aiini-school approach. This 
rr. S^kM people prepare for the approach ma> be p/actical in prisons, area 

vocational schools, and in large Adult 
Basic Jiducaftion day centers. Essentially, 
it involves team teaching where a voca- 
tional teachet, an Adult Basic Education 
teacher, and a -part-time counselor are 
assigned to a group of from ten to 
twenty students. The team would in 
reality be a school where the group would 
be given a total program of vocational, 
academic, and counseling services cul- 
minating in job placement. Such a,serv- 



to 

/ 'R'^lBBorld'' rather than improve 
^ one ^l^e level in reading in 'X 
number of hours. Let us be ac 
' , countable for ail our objectives in- 
stead of only reading. 
• f. Finally, concern for the Individual 
*musc extend beyond the cla^room 
to the home, job, and community 
and follow him after he graduates, 
' cops our, or whatever he - does in 
the "Real World." 



e TTce the puj>iblluj iruj^Td fulfill all the objectives of the 
te industry "croam" the Adult Basic Education program and be 

small enough to allow total service to 
the disadvantaged. An openended pro- 
gram would allow entry to the program 
when a vacancy exists and exit when 
a person possesses skills necessary for 
maintenance of employment. Our depart-, 
ment has operated a similar program in 
a youthful ofFendexs prison for a year 
with a great dealof initial success,. Such 
a program is expensive, but not nearly, 
as expensive as the alternatives of un- 
employment. \ , " 

This notion may not prove fruitful. 
However, we all share the joint responsi- 



In 

of se 

money from our programs on a set 
■ limited objectives, we must find ways 
to list our objectives, measure growth 
£oward them, and publicize our results. 
, , Private industry could never begin to 
compete on these grounds. 

VOCATIONAL 

. Linkages with vocational programs of- 
fer the most exciting possibilities and' 
at tljesamfi»^im6 pose one of rhe most 
pecpl^ing problems that face Adult ]^a- 
sic Education pro-ams today. The dream 
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bility for developing programs for the 
"Real World" of work, play, andn:oiii- 
fnunity- living. Adult Basic Education 
must develop lines of communication 
with vocational programs and, indeed, 
must develop fruitful linkages with vo- 
cational' programs to ^survive. 

PROGRAMMED LEARNING 

Given a certain ^ount of academic 
freedom, I am using the term. Pro- 
grammed Learning, in a different sense 
than usual. Reasonable synonyms might 
be individualized instruction, individual 
programs of ins true tion^ prescribed leam 
ing, learning center prescriptions, and 
others you may name. In other wordfs, 
each Adult Basic Education student should 
have th^ opportunity for initial diag- 
nosis, individualized programs of instruc- 
tion in terms of the diagnosis, and ade' 
quate counseling, services along with pe- 
riodic evaluations tp assess the adequacy 
"^of the prescription. 

At this point, the Adult Basic Edu- 
cation teacher will be, among other things, 
a learning facilitator with all the pro- 
fessional expertise required to diagnose 
and program learning. Hardware and 
programmed materials may -be indicated 
for some, but they offer no panacea for 
the future. They may give the teacher 
the initial flexibility ne^ed to imple- 
fnent^ individual programs. „They may 



become central in many programs such 
as learning centers, but their value will 
depend on their relevance for the in- 
dividual and his learning prescription 

The^ professional Adult Basic Educa- 
tion teacher will have to be a materials 
specialist, a media specif ist, a counselor, 
and a, host of other things. She will be 
first, an adult educator, a professional 
teacher, and have the knowledge and 
ability to communicate with the disad- 
vantaged. These are learned skills and 
in the next few years all Adult Basic 
Education teachers will have to have 
special certification td teach adults. A 
large part' of the professional izatlon of 
the Adujt Basic Education teacher will 
have, of necessity, to be in terms of a 
new discipline rather than a "retread" 
from elementary or secondary schobL 

In conclusion, I should like to repedt 
that I believe we are on the right track. 
The public schools^ the state department 
'of education, and now the state colleges 
and universities have joined together to 
improve the teacliing of the di^dvantaged 
adult. We have come a long way. Only 
fifteen years ago, Mary Wallace, on the 
West Coast, and about fifteen oth^r tub- 
ers comprised the total AEA Section on 
literacy education for adultj. Today, some 
25,000 teachers over the nation are ac- 
tively working in the field of adult basic 
education. , " - 
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IN-SBRVICE TRAINING IN ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION-RITUAL OR RESOLUTION? 

William S. Griffith, Associate Professor, Education 
^University of Chicago 
. Phyllis M. Cunningham, Graduate Studeru, Adult Education 
University of Chicago 



^ In-service training, like motherhood 
and apple pie, is popularly regarded as 
a good thing. Because of its popular 
acceptance, efforts intended to provide 
in-service training are given inadequate 

l^ttention and tend to degenerate into 
rituals. Often, little is expected to result 
from such effon by either the participants 
or the planners, and accordingly, pro- 
grams \\hich are nominally in service edu- 
cation^ continue to <be held, usually at 
a considerable cost in terms of man 
hours diverted from the performance of 
primaty tasks. The purpose of this article 
it fo question existing practices of in- 
service education- for, pro Sessional person- 
nel associated with adult basic education 
(ABEj programs and to report on a 
concept of ia-service training which ^ is 
being tested at the Doolittle Family Edu- 
cation Center in Chicago. 

In-service training in adult tasic edu- 
cation in Chicago and ebewhere is qrpi- 
cally carried out by and within each 
institution involved. That is, teachers 
are usually brought together to talk with 
oth'er teac;hers and to consider ways of 
improving the curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods, and materials. Not infrequently, par- 

, ticipants in ^such programs find it easy 
to agree that the biggest ptoblem facing. 

9he adult basic edur^r;C7/3 effort lies not 
in the areas over wijrh the teachers have 
cpntrol Instead the nftAr, imponant single 
limiting factor is felt to be the attitude 
^d performance of the students or of 
allied^ professionals such aj' the public 
ai4 personnel whose .clients are enrolled 
in the classes. ^^jciilarly when training 
sessions are h^B for professionals in 



the public aid depanments it is fre- 
quently the case that they belive the 
major factor limiting the effeaiveness 
of the ABE program is attributable to 
the school system personnel, either in 
terms of teacher competence or attitude. 
So long as in-service training maintains 
the isolation of each professional group 
it is understandable that the causes of 
the difficulties will be seen as the result 
of the behavior of others. 

In an eflfon to facilitate communica- 
tions between the professionals in the 
Cook County Department of Public Aid 
(-DPA) and the City of Chicago Public 
Schcxsls as a means of improving the — 
effectiveness of the program, a Joint Ad- 
visory Committee was established by t^p 
two agencies. This Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee (JAC), which wa^-^s«blished at 
the suggestion of the/athrft education 
faculty of the UniverA^jof Chicago and 
with the encouragement and suppon of 
the personnel of the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has dealt 
with a number of problerns of mutual 
concern. In the autumrr^f 1969, the 
JAC directed its attention to the apparent, 
inadequacies of existing in-service train- 
ing activities. At the invitation of the 
JAC the authors of this anicle developed 
a proposal for an experimental in-service 
training program. 

The proposal which was revised and 
endorsed by the JAC was based on three^ 
explicit assumptions. (1) the most im-* 
portant problems limiting the effective- 
ness of the adult basic education program 
lie in the interrelationships among all 
persons involved in the programs, ac- 
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cordingly, no expert, local or uf the im- 
poned variety, is prepared to offer the 
most effective solutions, {2} the most 
imponant problems limiting the effec- 
tiveness of the program are already known 
to the students, the teachers, and the 
counselors (both from the DPA and from 
the Work Incentive program i>X'IN), 
of the Department of Labor;, but their 
perceptions are not congruent and no 
effective means had been develupcJ tu 
insure that effective communication would 
take place among the members of the 
various groups, and (5; the most im- 
pt>rtant problems limiting the effective- 
ness of the adult basic education prdgram 
are of genuine concern to all parties 
involved Any inability to cupe effectively 
with these problems ;n the past has not 
been rh£ consequence o-f a lack of concern 
but rather is the , result of a sense of 
frustrauon because of the absence of any 
viable mechanism to facilitate coopera- 
tive problem -solving across institutional 
jurisdictrons. 

Having accepted these assumptions^^ the 
JAC then faced the problem of deter- 
mining what approach seemed most use- 
ful as a test of an in-service training 
program since Chicago's adult basic edu- 
cation program is conducted jointly by 
the public schools and the DPA at five 

"day centers' and 12 evening schools. Be- 
cause the concept of facilitating ^oint 

.solving within natural operational groups 
required that all uf the personnel from 
a given 5chu)l work together it was de* 
cided to use the school as the experi- 
menul unit. Since the day centers op- 
erate i>n a more comprehensive basis in- 
volving students and staff full time, it 
was decided to rest the program in one 
of these da) centers. Only if the ex- 

*penmental program proved to be success- 
ful would It be extended to the other 
day centers and to the evening schools. 
It was recognized by the JAC that 



It is a much simpler matter, organ iza-^ 
tionall), to condua training programs by 
function, that is, to work at, one time 
with the employees of the Board of Edu- 
cation, at another time with the WIN 
personnel, and at another ;ime with the 
staff of the 6PA. But if one assumes 
that all parties involved arf competent 
and want to do the best jobTthey can, 
and if the solution to the problems ap- 
pears to be in facilitating the jfcrdina- . 
tion and communication of the organiza- 
tional structures in the accomplishment 
of mutually accepted objectives, then it 
seems essential that an inter- institutional 
rather than intra institutional approach 
be followed. 

After it had been agreed _ihat-^ day 
center would be the experimental unit 
the next decision- of the JAC involved 
ihc determination of who would be in- 
cited or permitted to participate. Al- 
though there was no disagreement ex- 
pressed concerning the involvement of 
teachers, counselors and WIN representa- 
tives, there was no unanimity regarding 
the participation of administrators and 
the adult, students. After extended dis- 
cussion. It w^as urtanimously agreed that 
a representative group of students equal 
in number to each of the professional 
groups be included. This decision to 
involve the students in cooperative pro- 
gram improvement efforts was seen 
among other reasons, as a way of securing 
information which could not Be provided 
by the participating professional work- 
ers. In addition, the notion is one that 
has been strongly endorsed by Unesco/ 
It was agreed that administrators should 
not be included in the initial discussions 
of problems and solutions, because, de- 
spite their best intentions, their presence 
was believed to have a potentially re- 
strictive influence on the freedom of ex- 
pression of the participants' because of 
the authority embodied in each admin- 
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* Lxtrtaey t9€7*1969. ProKr^ta Achieved in Lit- 
eracy thi*ouKj^^t the World (Parlg. Vnnco. 
1970). pp. ?e-77. 
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istrator. At the same time. It was felt 
unportant that administrators be in- 
formed and involved at all appropriate 
places -which were not 'limiting to the 
pamcipatory nanire of the program. 

After these decisions had been made 
the JAC addressed the problem of im- 
plementatioD. A series of six one-day 
sessions meeting weekly or on some other 
schedule convenient to the panicipants 
was chosen to carry out the following 
general plan: 

Day 1. The proposed experimental in- 
service framing program would be pre- 
sented to the personnel of the five day 
cenr/rs who would then vote as a group 
to decide ^'hether or not they wished 
to vol ipteer as a group The choice of 
the school to be involved was to be made 
from rh'"^ who had vuiur ''eered on the 
basis of the relative intert : shown and 
the balance of piofessioiial persons to be 
involved from each 'ihstin-tional group- 
Day 2 The four groups (smdents, 
teachers, DP A and WIN personnel) 
within the experimental sdiool would ^ 
m^et in four homogeneoiB groups to 
draw up a priority listing of problems 
from the perspective of their own group. 
These four lists* of problems, each rep- 
resentmg a different perspective, would 
.be given to the members of all four 
" groups before the third meeting. 

Day 3. The four homogeneous groups 
would again meet separately, and con- 
sidering both the. problems they had 
identified and the three lists whi. . had 
been ^»cnerated by the other groups, re 
fine and revise the list uf- prublms and 
( devise practical suggestions for solving 

V ^ch of the problems. As was the ,case 

fallowing Day 2, the reports of each 
^oups dehberations would be provided 
to each participant in all four groups 
efore the fourth meeting. 

Day 4. Representatives of each of the 
four groups would present their groups 
• * reports to the combined group and to 
aclminiscrators of all three agencies. Both 
tht administrators and all of the partici- 



pants would be able to ask questions of 
tjie group representatives tor clarify their 
understanding of both the problems and 
the recommended solutions The admin- 
istrators would have the ^opportunity to 
provide any additional information which 
they belive the group might need and 
not already have in considering the four 
group ^epons and in antving at a com- 
mon listing of problems and solutions 
Following this general session heterogen- 
eous groups composed of equal numbers 
of persons from each of the four types 
of panicipants would be formed to de- 
velop a ranked listmg of problems and 
solutions. The reports from these hetero- 
geneous groups would be reproduced and 
distributed to all panicipants. 

Day 5. The heterogeneous groups will 
make 'their reports to the total group 
including administrators Working to- 
gether the entire group, including the 
administraCtors, would arrive at a con- 
census- on the. priority ordering of the 
problepis and the praaical steps to be 
taken In solving them At the end of 
the fi£ih^J^5?!Mn all of the participants 
wouIq h^ve a common understanding 
of who is to do what with regard to the 
resolution of each problem. 

Day 6. After a period of approximately 
six months, during which time the par- 
ticipants would have had ample oppor- 
tunity to attempt the ste|>s to improve 
the program, a final meeting of the series 
would be held to' evaluate the effective- 
" ness of the problem s?)lving efF(]rts and to 
arn\c at recommendations regarding the 
experimental approach and its possible 
wider application. Data to be discussed 
at this session would have been collected 
by representatives of the University of 
Chicago acting in accordance with Cri- 
teria which would have been .designated 
by the participants Comparisons will be 
made with the data available on the day 
center program pnor to- the beginning 
of the experimental program and with 
data obtained from another day center 
The first of the series of six meetings 
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ha$ been hdA Of the three schoob^hich 
volunteered to participate in th? program, 
the Doolinle Family Education C^ter 
has been chosea The administrator of 
the Center, Roben Miller, has been work- 
ing with the J)rojea sta£F in *each step of 
the detailed planning In addition, the 
implementation^ of the projea has had 
the suppon of Hp:bcn Herman, DP A, 
Herbert Lehman n, Chicago pJublic 
Schook and Jerry Bradley, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
remaining meetings will be conducted 
beginning in late October. 

Extensive planning and interagency 
cooperation have be«i essential in the 
planning and initiation of the experi- 
mental in-service training projea; Ray- 
rmond Carleton, cHairman of the JAC, 
believes thar this kind of joint effort in- 
volving months of plannmg is essential 
because of the complexity of 'the basic 
education program for welfare recipients 
and the unosua^ needs of the stuaents. 
If the experiment proves to be successful 
it will have far-reaching effects. The 
solutions to be* developed wilj be highly 
specific and relevant to the day to day 
operation of the adult education ^ pro- 
gram Further, the approach promises 
to make maximum use of the insights 
and experiences of 'all those who have 
a continuing responsibility within the\ 



ediication program. This experience m 
mutual problem solving efforts has the 
potential of affecting the knowledge, the 
skills, and even the attitudes of those 
who are ^involved. Because re^rds of 
discussions and acuvity- at each stage of 
the ^program ^lU be maintained by the 
Unfversiry representatrves and because 
administrators of all agendes mvolved,* 
at the local and state levels, will be kept 
informed of progress and difficdues en- 
countered in this experimental program, 
if It should prove to be successful it 
^uld be readily duplicated in other 
schools and in other communities. 

The process of working together 
.across institutional boundanes to date 
has demonstrated to all w|io are involved 
just how difficult it is to deal with, the 
communication^ of information and m- 
tentions in a multi- institutional under- 
taking It seems clear that all who afe 
involved in the experimental program 
Will derelop a broaHer undefitandmg of 
the perspectives of students, teachers, 
counselors and suppomng staff regard- 
ing the operation of an adult basic edu- 
cation program. 

Members of the JAC feel that the er- 
perimental .in-service training project is 
certainly not, just another rituaL It re- 
mains to be seen, however, whether it 
will in faa be a resolution. 



FINANCING THE COMPREHENSIVE CENTER 
FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

- J. Clark Esarey, Director, Adult Basid Education 
Office of the. Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Since 1963, when' Ray Page, Super- 
intendent of Public Instrucuon, and Har- 
old Swank, Director of the Illinois De- 
partment pf Public Aid, established a 
Cooperative Agreement to ' provide a 
basic education and training program for 
welfare recipients, the program of" adult 
basic education in the State of Illinois 
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has grown steadily in size sophu.- 
tication. During the intervening years, 
important items of state and federal 
legislation have been 'enaaed, h*aving 
the effect of extending, the program in 
many new directions and making avail- 
able additional sources of revenue. The 
people of this state can pomt with pride 




to the faa that Illinois ha> in existence 
at this time the most sophisucated and 
conapreheosive program of adult basic 
educaaoQ m the nation. The kinds of 
services performed in local programs 
and the availability of revemjes for adult 
basic ' education from various sources are 
unequaled by any other state program. 

Most cherished among the adult basic 
education program accomplishments is 
the comprehensive center for adult basic 
education. These centers serve a wide 
variety of uneducated and undereducated 
clientele and involve monies received 
from a wide variety of sources 

There are many aspects* to be consid- 
ered prior to the establishment of an adult 
basic education program. When plan- 
ning a comprehensive center for Adult 
Basic Education, the needs are brought 
more sharply into focus, indepth co- » 
operative plannmg sessions are necessary 
to determine the kinds of programs that 
are relevant to the community m which 
such a center is being established 

•*'As we examine the enormity of the 
illiteracy problem and the slow prog- 
ress made across the land, it is easy to 
become overwhelmed, to see existing 
programs as small broonis seeking to 
sweep back a surging tide 
, "Our evaluation of curreor needs 
and attainable goals leads us to con- 
clude that leaching the adult to read, 
wfite, speak weU, and compute leads 
to. 

Geiimg a job or moving to a bet- ' 
^ ter job; 

Enhancing self-esteem; 
• Increasing civic responsibility and 

participation in community, state, 

and national affairs; 

Active self-development through 

continuing education and further 

sharpening of job skills 
'The attainment of funaional litera- 
cy is necessa^ to the attainment of 

'Second Annual Report of the Natwnat Ad- 
ConmitUt m*Ad%lt Batxc fTdn^idi (W*»Wn«tm>» 
AOflrtut 1969). p. 2. 



personal and national goals. There- 
fore, the Adult Basic Education Pro- 
gram plays a viral role in making our 
democratic society viable and reward- 
ing to all of^ts m emb ers. 

in a sense. Adult Basic Education 
IS a bootstrap operaaon which can af- 
fect generations the ugly fact is that 
most lUicerate parents tend to rear il- 
literate or funaionaiiy ilhterate chil- " 
dren, but the more education an adult 
has, the more likely he is to encour- 
age and inspire his children to profit 
from educaiioa Our experience in 
America clearly indicates that a step 
ahead for parents is likely to mean 
four or five steps ahead for the chil- 
dren — a great and^ewardmg increase 
in upward mobility."' 
My specific purpose in this article is 
to take a look at some of the programs 
which could be included in a compre- 
hensive center for Adult Basic Education 
m the State of Illinois. Many of thesc^ 
programs will be found in the individual 
aduii centers located throughout the state. 
It IS doubtful, however, that all of the 
programs described would be found in 
any one cenief. 

Section 10-2220 of The School Codt 
of Illinois makes provision for an edu- 
cation and training program for welfare 
recipients who are selected and referred 
to programs of Adult Basic Education 
by the Illinois Department of Public 
Aid. This program includes Adult Basic 
Education at the beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced levels; GED or high school 
equivalency instruction; and occupational 
and vocational training areas. Preschool 
education programs can be established to 
work with children from age qva to, 
kindergarten level, so that parents and 
children may attend the same educa- 
tional sening. Transportation is available 
to and from adult education classes when 
necessary. Recent legislation has extend- 
ed th(? eligibility of individuals for this 
program to include certain persons judged 
^ImZT p. 1. * 
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the Ilhnois' Depanmen? of Pubhc 
Aid to be potential and former welfare 
recipients. AdditionaUy, persons receiv- 
ing general assistance from local County 
Depanments of Public Aid can be* as- 
signed to education and training pro- 
grams ^vlth appropriate funding from" 
that soury 

The AduJt Basic 'Education Act of 
1966, Title IJI, Public Law 89-750, as 
amended by' Public Law "91-230, pro- 
vides funds for Adult Basic Education 
at the elementary level. The new legisla- 
tion has extended this program through 
high school level in^ruction The pur-v 
pose of this program is to eliminate the ' 
inability of adults to read and-^' write 
English and to substantially raise the 
general educational level of adults with 
a view of making ""them less likely ro be- 
come dependent on others, of improving 
their ability to benefit from occupational 
and homemaking training, and otherwise 
increasing their opportunities for more 
pfroductive and profitable employment, 
thus making them better able to meet 
their adult respQnsibilities First priority 
is given to programs whicfi provide for 
instruction in speaking, reading, or writ- 
ing the English language for persons func- 
tioning at the fifth-grade level or below. 
Second pnoritv is given to such programs 
for persons ^nctioning at the fifth- 
through eighth-grade level of proficiency. 
It is anticipated that a third priority will 
be established which will include those 
people who function at a high school 
level of proficiency. Program} grants may 
include special or demonstration project 
funds in limited amounts for research, 
experimentation, or demonstration pur- 
poses in the field of adult basic education. 

The ^ork Incentive Program (WIN), 
Public Law 90-248, operates under a Co^\ 
operative Agreement between the Illinois 
Department of Labor and the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to provide Adult Basic Education and 
occupational and vocational trailing. Un- 
der this progranf). certain eligible welfare 
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recipients are referred to the Depanmept 
of Labor as enrollees in the Work In- 
centive Program. The Work Incentive 
personnel in the Depanment of Labor 
develop an employability plan which is 
placed mto effect through the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruaion. 
The cost of such a program is paid by 
the Office of the Superintendent of Pub-* 
he Instruction which in turn submits a 
reimbursement request to the Illinois De- 
partment of Labo>, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. The program may include 
instruction in Adult Basic Education areas 
'and occupational or vocational training 
in a public institution, private business 
school, or private vocational school Sup- 
portive services are supplied foj^this pro- 
gram by personnel from the*l^al Wock , 
Incentive offices. Child care arrafige^ients 
for individuals enrolled in the WIN Pro- 
gram are available .through the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid. 

Under the provisions of Section 3-1 of 
the Adult Education Act of The School 
Code of Illinois (the Illinois Adult Ed- 
ucation Act of 1967/, reimbursement is 
provided for programs of elementary and 
high school credit which can be applied 
toward a diploma, programs of citizen- 
ship framing and/ or English as a second 
language, and programs of instruction 
4n general educational develop;nent or 
^igh school equivalency. Reimbursement 
is available under Section 3-1 at the rate 
of $5.25 per class hqur of instruction 
as a partial reimbursement to cover the 
cost of conducting such a prottam. Un- 
der The School Code of lllmots, pupils 
less than 21 years of age and not high 
school graduates are eligible to b^ claim- 
ed under Section I8'8''when enrolled in 
this program. Distrias operating ap- 
proved adult education programs are eli- 
gible to include these pupils in the claim- 
able scciiQZi of their annual claim for state 
aid. In accordance' with the provisions 
of Section 18-8, one-sixth day of at- 
^ tendance is allowable for every class hour 
attended pursuant to such enrollment 



Under the provisions of Public Law 
89-564, reimbursement is available from 
the; Office of the •Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruaion for programs of daver * 
training for adults ar the rate of $3.25 
per class hoar of inscruaion. The«rwo 
reimbursable adult driver educa'ciorr 
courses that are available at this time 
are the refresher f;our5e and the begin- 
ning driver course This program ^-f- 
ates under an agreement benveen the 
Illinois Department; of Highvvays aqd 
the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, E)epartmtnt ©f Safety Ed- 
ucation and Department of Adult Edu- 
carion. 

The cxirrent legislation affecting vet- 
erans' benefits provides for allowances 
for veterans who arc attending {jigh 
school completion programs at no loss 
of educational entitlement to the veteran. 
Veterans attending high school credit or 
GEO classes could qualify for an allow 
ancc depending on the amount of time 
being spent pursuing high school com- 
pletion courses From this allowance, the 
veteran could pay a tuition to ar> adult 
center conducting a high school comple- 
tloA program. *fn order to qualify for this 
program, an adult center must appl/ for 
approval of its program with the Vet- 
erans' Approval Agency in- the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Persons not eligible 'to attend the ^en- 
ter or persons not eligible for specific 
kinds of courses available at a compre- 
hensive adult center may be charged a 
tuition to participate in ^tfee program. 
Under provisions of The School Code of 
Illinois, tuition may be charged to in- 
dividuals enrolling in adult education pro- 



grams. However, the amount of reim* 
bursqnent received from all sources plus 
the tuition cannot exceed 100 per cent of 
the attributable costs of conduaing the 
adult education program. 

Among the unique services which one 
might find at a comprehensive center 
for Adult Basic Education is a placement 
service to assist enrollees in the adiAi pro- 
gram in locating employment. 'Full-time 
guidance personnel, skilled in the art of 
working with the disadvantaged adult, 
are available at all times Learning labo- 
ratories and self-instruction centers are 
built into the program as a very integral 
pan of the mstuction niethod. Liaison 
workers are available in many centers to 
assist people who are referred «from agen- 
cy programs. The Public Aid liaison case- 
worker has become a very imponant as- 
set to- the Successful adult education cen- 
ter. Personnel from the local Work In- 
centive programs are likewise available to 
work with referrals under that program. 

Interagenc^y cooperation and joint fund- 
ing of programs have led to the success- 
ful establishment of the comprehensive 
adult basic education centers in the State 
of Illinois. These programs enable per- 
sons at the lower end of the economic 
scale, both young and old, to return to 
school and to receive training fu^ gain- 
ful employment. Since 1963, hundreds of 
men and women, have secured gainful 
employment and have earned a new feel- 
ing of self respect, as well as strengthen- 
ed the economy of their local communi- 
ties. A 

The following chart will iserve as 
a helpful guide to the programs 
scribed in this article. 
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EDUCATION AND, TRAINING FOR 
PUBLIC Alb RECIPIENTS^ 



Harold 0. SwaUk, Director 
Illinois Department of Public. Aid 



1 The Illinois E>epartment of Public Aid ' 
l(IDPA) is responsible, under the Public 
Aid Code as'amended, for providing needy 
citizens \^ith financial aid and services in 
meeting basic maintenance requirements 
for a "livelihood compatible with heahh 
and well-being. . . /" 

Although its primaiy responsibilit)' is 
financial, IDPA long has been an advo- 
cate for and provider uf a wide range of 
services which enable mentally and physi- 
cally competent adult recipients to be 
cumc St If supporting Fur those wuh men- 
tal or physical handicaps — the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, the blind, 
and the aged — the objective is and has 
been to make them more comfortable 
through emphasis on self help and, if in- 
stitutionalized, to emphasize that the in 
stitution be capable of purveying the in- 
dividual services needed 

Providing rehabilitative services — or re- 
ferring the recipient to an agency directly 
responsible for specialized services — has 
long been an important part of a case- 
worker's normal duties. Among IDPA s 
supportive services are education, training, 
counseling, and related actions. 

BASIS OF RECIPIENT 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Since July 1963, the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Aid and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction have 
cooperated closely in programs to pro 
^idt educatior\ — both basic and, general 
educational development (GED> — and 
vocational training for able bodied re 
cipients of public assistance. II^PA has 
other cosponsors; but in the intervM since 
"^uly, 1963, the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public In^ruction has been 



tl# major co-sponsor of contractual serv- 
ices. 

Contractual arrangements with the Of* 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for education and training have 
their genesis in 1962 Amendments to 
the United States Social -Security Act. 
Then in 1963, the Illinois Legislature 
alertly j>assed Senate Bill 1228-^ -Wl — 
which enabled Illinois to massively attack 
the basic causes of poverty— inadequate 
education and poor job skills. ' 

Other bills, such as Illinois House Bills 
U61 and 1162 which amended th6fJIli- 
ripis SchoCl Code to expand services, ^pro- 
vided needed refinempnts.i Important ad- 
ditions were child ca^e facilities for pre- 
school children of recipient trainees plus 
transportation, thus freeing mothers and 
fathers to work or to train for worlc 
Refinements continued to be made. There 
emerged the concept of full-time day 
centers of adult education, tailored to the^ 
needs of unemployed, able-bodied re- 
cipients. Today there are 14 of these 
area centers — four in Chicago and one 
each in East St. Louis, Eldorado, Cairo, 
Danville, Decatur, Peoria, Mattoon, Rock- 
ford, and Venice, A new center is soon 
to be added in Champaign. 

Foresight in the need for education and 
training kept Illinois' public aid rolls in 
a declining trend in the early and middle 
1960s — despite increases nationally, par- 
ticularly among the other most populous 
states. Then, Illinois rolls began a sus^ ^ 
tained climb in mid- 1967 and currently, 
h'ave reached their higHest peaks since the 
Great Depression era. However, Illinois* 
rate of increase has been below the most . 
populous states. 

ADC adults in training during'xhe past 
seven Januarys numbered 10,800 m 1964, 
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11.000 in 1965, 9.600 in 7.600 
in 1967, 8,000 in 1968, 6.100 in 1969. 
and ^iOQ in January 19^0 ( 19"0 figure 
includes l.-i^^O WIN participants;. By 
August 1975. WIN participants had in- 
creased cu ^.100.- 

Tht 196" Federal SiKial Sclunt) 
Amendment s.assigncd t<, the Department 
of Lalx>r the respi^nMbrrry for an in- 
tensified VC'urk fncentue , urogram, pupu* 
larly kmmn as WIN PriiiLipai provisions 
are job placement and training for re- 
cipients in Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC> families, including ADC-Unem- 
ployed fathers case-s 

WORK INCENTIVfc <WIN; 

Administered by the Illin^.s Employ- 
ment Service, WIN got iinderv^'ay in Oc- 
tober. 1968 Previous arrangements ^Mth 
the OffKc (jf the Super ir re ndent of Public 
Instruction, the Di\i*sion of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, private agencies, etc., ha\e 
continued. 

. *WIN commencc*d operations on a small 
scale but l\as gained momentum^'It b- 
gan operations in Cook, Peoria. St Clair,' 
and Madison counties I^ter, WIN ex- 
tended to Alexander, Massac, Pulaski, 
Tazewell, and Macon counties. For Fiscal 
Year 1971 'target'" counti^ include 
Sangamon, Jackson, Williamson, Frank* 
lin, Winnebago. R(Kk Island, Champaign, 
Vermilion. Will. Lake, and Kankakee, the 
effective dates hinging on the hiring of 
L'bor staff. Also, the program is being 
accelerated in Cook and St Clair coun- 
ties 

WIN encompasses a wide range of ac- 
tivities similar to those offered by the 
ufFice of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruetu>n and other cu-sponst>rs of pro- 
grains to rehabilitate rcxipients Activi- 
ties include pn>gram and job orientation, 
along vMth basic aptitude and interest 
resting, in-depth interviewing, and analy^ 
Sis of previous work history Thc^e and 
other factor^ detern*ine the direction of 
individual schiMjling. training, and job 
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placement. 

'Education contracted th'^ough the Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and other ^p.msors includes 
basic, remedial, and general education 
devek/pmeot (OED; and feds to a high 
scbcH)l cx]uivalency certificate .Vocational 
training is tailored to aptitude and the 
availability of jobs Job pktcement and 
systematic follo\\-up are the uljiinatc 
goals. 

>X'ork and training programs — under 
whatever auspice — arc aimed lat develop- 
ing good work habits and ,job skills, 
thereby increasing the employsbility of 
reciprcnts ITiese goals may be ichiev^ 
through constructive work experience, 
either by acquiring sufficient i6\i\z edu- 
cation and training or by becoming gam 
fully employed. r 

For some persons already pj^e^sing 
job skills, finding a job or impro^^^ig 
work skills may be the answer Others 
require extensive traming^ which dupli- 
cates, insofar as possible, the actual skills 
required m jobb known to be or about 
to be in demand in the area labor mar- 
ket Sometimes the solution is m the 
willingness and- or feasibility of a skilled 
recipient to r el ex; ate to another geogra- 
phical area where his job skill is in de- 
mand or is about to be in demand 

POTENTIAL FOR SELF-SUPPORT 

When discussing training programs for 
public aid rc-cipi^nts, it K"Comes neces- 
sary to discuss recipients iri terms of their 
potential for work or training programs. 
^The average concerned citizen will be 
surprised to learn that despit? the high 
number of people on public aid. those 
with potential for self Support or training 
for self Support* aa- proportionately not 
large. Also, man) have not fully weighed 
the fact that a recipient of public as= 
sistance has suffcrd failures in society 
prior to and quite outside^the control of 
Public Aid Among these arc, dropping 
our of school before acquiring fhe edu- 
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cation and \vh i^kills ik^tssary to sYipport 
i^elt ur family, early marriage with litilc, 
proi>pcLti> of supporting a tamily, deser- 
tion K)i fatiiers. unmarried pareiuhtnxi, 
physual and mental dis^ibdity. infirmities 
of old age plus the in.ibiht)' during work 
tnJ da\s to acquire suih<,i<.nt ukoiik and 
assets tor old age. and disability from 
ai,Otdeiitb or i.ripphng diseases 

(.onsidcr tile pubiit aiJ rullsof August. 
. \vhen there was a total of 6(/),282 

# rtxipients (Dnsider this large number oi 
persoiii, in terms of reali.stie potential for 
sc-h-support Some •i2!sbl persons were , 
ula!»sihed as toMll> and permanently dis- 
abled. !/>>() \\ere bhnd and s4J76 were 
.iged. the last named having a median 
age* ol • M.m^ of the aged are so 
infirnj that they nuist reside m nursing 
hi nies or other group earc facilities The 
Aid to IXpendint C hildren program num- 
bered i2(>r8(). of whom about S23.000 
were children, perhaps 40 |xr eent being 
under age six years* There were about 
5.600 fathers witli p.)temial to work The 
remaining iamihes were ntarly all headed 
by motiicrs, their average age being about 
^9 years Some 69»299 persons earned 
enough (or hasie h\ing and needed help 
only: with medical bills They were al- 
ready working or had income assets in^ 
exce-ss ot IPPA s grant standards'^ And/ 
' fmalK'- thefe were on local Gen- 

eral Assistance, as they are ineligible for 
. federal-state programs. 

Thus, the overall rate of potential for^ 
employment is not high among the older 
blind, the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and the ADC children (their po- 
tential is It )ng- ranged and based on ade- 
quate education and job skillsK Left are 
the relatively few ADC fathers and some 
30,000 AIX: mothers. And, tied to work 
and training for mothers is the avail- 
^ability of child care. ^ ^ 

WIN IN ACTION : \ 

Basic eligibility for WIN arc ADC and 
ADCU recipients aged 16 years or 



older, execi^t, 1 ) those who are ill, in- 
eapaeitatcd or ^iged, or are so geogra- 
phieally removed as to preclude commut- 
ing on a daily basis, 2) children attend- 
n^g selnxjl full-time, persons needed 
at home on a eonrimious basis ^because 
of ineapa».i{y a^f another member of the 
household, and 4 ) perMHis needeH^home 
because of the Jaek of thild eare 

General /eferral priorities arc AIX- 
U father^, youths 10 ye-ars of age who 
are not fulj-time students, and then 
mothers and others dcemeJ^^propriate 
fitf referral by tlie county, depJmnent of 
public aid Specific priorities aK. 1 ) 
recipients ready and able to worK\arc 
referred to available jobs »or pn-the jb' 
training, 2 ) those needing job training are\ 
referred to institutional or work-experi- 
ence training, and 3) there is a future 
provision wherein those incapable of, or 
iinsuitable ^for. regular jobs or training 
are referred to special work projects 

iinrollees in training receive S30 a 
imjnth lliis incentive is disregarded in - 
determining the need for' assistance. Also, 
county departments of piiblie aid author- 
ize allowances for trafispoctation, lunches, 
and othe^ expenses when the plans oi the 
enrollees indicate. 

Persons referral to WIN must have a 
current physical examination. Since ADC* 
U fathers muse be referred to WIN 
within 30 days, a physical examination is 
part of their initial prcKessing. 

Persons referred to WIN are so notified 
in writing. — and are also instructed! of 
their right to a fair hearing concerning 
the appropriateness of the referral. They 
are also notified of any change in the 
amount or form of assistance, including 
possible discontinuance, and their riglu 
to a fair hearing regarding same. 

Aithouj^h ADC mothers comprise the 
largest group with potenrial for training 
or employment, child care is an ever- 
present problem to surmount. Thj age 
of the children is also a factor. Child 
care may be in the child's home, or out- 
of -horpc care in a facility licensed by 
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the pepartme?ir of Children and Family 
Services, or in a relative's home. For 
this reason, personnel of the departments 
of Labor, Public Aid, Children and Jami- 
ly Services, ancj' Public Health jointly 
survey specific counties before WIN is 
extended to them. Day care facilities* 
^ operated as part of a school system are 
exempted from licensure. 

. . SERVICES FOR FORMER AND 
. POTENTIAL RECIPIENTS ' 

One education and mining program, 
co-sponsored with the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, is par- 
ticularly innovative as^to warrant special 
mention It is a demonstration project, 
preventive in nature, operating in Adams, 
Alexander, Cook, Effmghafm, Madison, 
Massac, Pulaski, and St. Clair counties, 
only' Approved by the federal govern- 
ment, xhe demonstration' project extends 
educational and vocational training serv- 
ices to forrrter and potential recipients of 
public assistance who ipeet the eligibility 
standards of 'categorical relatedness" and" 
inco(ne/asscts of the Medicaid no grtfnt) 
program. ' 

~ All the demonstration counties, except 
-Adanis, are serve'd by on-going area adult ' 
educafion ' ^nt^rs, staffed and equipped 
ro include day child care facilities. Also, 
other business or' vocational schools are 
used as required * 

Former and potential recipients are 
'"persons whose current social, economic 
or health ^nditions indicate that with- 



out education and training services they 
likely will need financial assistance with- 
in one y^§u:^ under either Aid' to De- 
pendent Children or Assistance to the 
/fgW, Blind, or Disabled." ' 

The net income standard of eligibility 
is Si 50 monthly for a smgle person plus 
S50 monthly for each. additional family 
member. The liquid asset standard for 
one- and two-person families is*S400 and 
S600 respectively, mcreased by SlOO per 
person per month for families larger than 
two. ^ 

The Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction recruits for the re- 
quired education and training programs 
from a variety of sources. County de- 
partments of publiQ aid determine eligi- 
jjiliiy.for participation ^n the project and 
jefer candidates for participation. And 
the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- - 
lie Instruction provides, in addmon- to ^ 
education and training, for job.placement 
and follow-iip services in consonance 
,witK Public Aid staff. 

Qndidafes for the preventive program 
are located in several ways. Former re- 
cipients can be identified in records of 
discontinued public aid cases.* Potential- 
candidates may be £ound among those who 
have received or are "receiving Medicaid 
only, or are participants of the Food 
Stamp program. Others are referred from 
other state and private agencies. 

The objective is -to Jxilster the self-' 
suf>port capabilities of individuals and ' 
families Before they are reduced to finan- 
cial need at the public assistance level. 
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■ THE CHANGING ROLE OF ADULT 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS ' * 

Jack P. Susner, Administraor 
Education and Vocarional Progranxs 
Department of Corrections, State of Illinois 



Continuing adult education has for a 
long time been a pan of the overall prison 
program in Illinois. Although its role 
has varied from a scanty beginning to 
an increasingly important one, whereby an 
inmate is able to complete three years of 
college, It h^s never enjoyed a prominent 
positiotOft the total treatment of prison- 
ers. ^ 

Historically, prisons have been regarded 
as places of detention designed to pun- 
ish the offender and to serve as a deter- 
. rent 4o further criminal activi^. With 
some 7,000 prisoners housed in^' Illinois' 
'four maximum security institutions^se- 
curity and custody were considered tofr 
priority. r * 

Recognizing th6 v^lue (>f education is 
not new to prisons. As early as the turn 
of the century, according to former State- 
'ville Warden Frank J. Pate, ABC's were 
ttiught to illiterates By learned inmates in 
cellhouse galleries after the work day. 
This, perhaps, was the begmning of adult 
education in Illinois prisons, for a gradual 
Succession jf school programs and voca- 
tional traiivngtwere introduced. ^ ^, 

While education in Illinois State Peni- 
tentiaries was relegated to q subservient 
role due to lack of finances, efforts were 
made to bolsrer and improve the program. 
(Educational programs have developed 
somewhat inddfpendently from institution 
CO institution, but the general structure 
IS similar). Positions tor a superin- 
tendent of education and some staff, ,all 
certified, were established at each'insti- 
. tution. The staff was responsible for ad- 
ministering the educational needs at the 
various grade levels. The bulk of the 



teaching was carried on by inmate teach- 
ers. 

In order to help the inmate teachers 
become more proficient, workshops and 
in-service training were added During 
the summer of 1969, Nonhern Illinois 
University offered, by extension. Guidance 
to Learning Activities for Elementary and 
Secondary Teachers for inmate instruc- 
tors at Stateville.^ Educational programs 
include basic education, high school or 
G.E.D., and college^ 

Upgrading of Adult Basic gitecation 
continued through the efforts of the Of- 
fice of Superintendent of fublic Instruc- 
tion, Financial support to add up-to-dat^ 
materials and equipment, as well as the 
expertise ot bis staff, were largely the re- 
sult of the aid. At Pontiac, the Adulr Basic 
Education program is administered by the 
local high school district, with cenified 
teachers giving evening instruction * 

Still, wfth the increased emphasis on, 
education, programs did nor approach ful- 
ly the needs of the inmate. One has 
only to look at the startling statistics to 
realiJ^ th^t ne^g^cftprts ^st^ be made 
with regard to the inmate; that punish- 
ment and confinement alone do not work 
Approximately 35 per cent of tlje in- 
mate population is classified as functional- 
ly illiterate and, further, most inmates 
*• lack work skills which would result in 
steady employment. Still others have 
dropped out of high school so rbat ver; 
few^ 1 in 30, have earned a diploma. 

t Joseph E. Clettcnbcnr and Hal D. Funk. "The 
Education of Teachers Who Teach Priwn In- 
mates." The New Camput 23-17'I8» Sprint. 1970. 
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Considering these facts, we can sup- 
pose that the correlation between the 
rate of crime and the lack of education 
IS high; therefore, meaningful eSucation 
and vocational experiences woufd reduce 
* recidivism. 

Job opportunities are scarce for those 
with little education and few, if any, wofk 
skills Just as there is an awareness to 
retrain and educate lodays adult as re- 
flected in the adult pducation movement, 
corrections must be geared to meet the 
needs of the ex-offender who has prac- 
tically no chance to succeed in the com- 
k-muniry. 

The need*for improved correctional 
programs has, never been 'more appar- 
ent than it is. today. Jhe ^State .of Illi- 
nois hasy recognized this need and has 
respoffdeci by creating the Department 
of Cofrections which became effective 
January I, 1970. Under the leadei^ip 
of Peter B. Bensmger, a posirive plan 
of action was put into effect in which 
adult education, for the first time, will 
play a vital and integral part. 

Coordfnation of educational programs 
IS the responsibiliry of the Office of Ed- 
ucation and Vocational Programs.- Pri- 
ority -projects include the development 
of the Adult Learning Center concept 
which will pro^e for the learning needs 
of each inmate. Cenified teachers have 
been added to the staff and will, along 
with inmate teacher aides, provide in- 
dividualized, instruction in basic eduta,- 



/ Vocational and technical training are 
also at the top of the priority list. In- 
volvement of the community colleges in 
asslstmg program development has been 
successful. They are ideally suited to 
meet the needs of correctional education. 

An initial program is underway at 
Dwight Reformatory- for Woolen where 
secretarial training is offered by Joliet 
Junior College. Lake Land College 'is. 
working presently in close cooperation 
with Vandalia where several programs 
are scheduled to begin. Manpower De- 
velopment Training Programs are in ef- 
fect at Vienna, a minimum security in- 
stitution. 

Crttfinuing education in the Acquit Di- 
vision will be an essential ingredient in 
preparing an inmate for his eventual re- 
I turn to society. Complemented by coun- 
seling services, -research and staff develop- 
ment, education and .training can be ef- • 
fective. 

No program 'can b^ complete without 
community involvement and public aware- 
ness. Cooperation of unions and industry, 
colleges and adult educators, along with 
the general public, is necessary in order 
to succeed in this major task. 

The Department of Corrections is* com* 
mitted to "pioneer a New Correctfens" 
and t,o present to the people of the State 
of Illinois* a "program of effective cor- 
rectional rehabilitation."- 



' Illinois Department of Corrections. Adult Di- 
vision. A PrcUminarv Draft of the Five Year 
Plan, July 1970. 
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CONCLUSIONS MUST BE BEGINNINGS 

Burton W. KreitlOw, Professor, Education 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

U looks -like you feel rather cumfort- that cold bureaucratic chasm that exists 

abie. Most pf us feci cuflifurtable in a between the bureaucracy and the individ- 

semmar with people of ukt m^nds. By ual in transferring welfare checks, and 

being at a conference 'for fuur days you providing ADC, fo<^ stamps, or even 

probabl) are mure of a hkt mind now 'school lunch programs. Tve had experi- 

than yop were when you caj[ne (perhaps ences on a school board where free 

a bit of brainwashing; However, don't lunches were often requested and had to 

be fooled into thinking that the folks be acted upon. There are good, solid, 

back home think and feel about every kind, middle-class *^ple who raise the 

thing the way you do. Do a little special nastiest questions when Mrs. Jones asks 
thinking about those who art running . for free lunch for htr kids. After all 

things— rwhether it be city hall, the city somebody knows that Mrs. Jones did 

council, the village boards, the school this, did that, didn't do this, or didn't do 

boards, or the church boards. Also you that. So the kids get the evil eye, alt in 

ougnt to include in >our thoughts all relation to sunwards that are held as holy 

those gbod middle class fplks down the — good old, middle class standards! 

street from you. They may not think as Your job on returning to your project 

you think and your positions, your administrative, 

You've had the experience of discussun supervisory, or teaching roles, is to put 

^ jnd planning and* projecting *with peo- to use, in as practical a way as you can, 

pie oAa like mind and with those who those things which you have learned at 

have sArnew hat the saihne objectives. Many this seminar. These may be ideas that 

of youX friends, neighbors, and power- >uu havtnt shared with others when you 

structureXcolltagiieS want to keep things were working on project proposals, ideas 

js thty tBink they are. There is a differ- that you kept 4nside, thinking that they 

ence in perception of the way you look weren't worth telling anyone else. Pull 

-at things *aftex^bemg iilvolved in special 'some of them out when you get back and 

projecti* after beifl^g involved in adult try them, put ideas on the firing line and 
basic education, ancj after being involved, lo the test, try new ways of organizing, 

with those ^vho may not have the oppur- and you will move further toward the 

tunities that a standard middle class per- objectives of your, program. All of us 

son has. You have a perception that has who are related to adult basic education 

been developing over that month or year have a responsibility to bring the estab- 

that you've held your present job. Your Iishment to a better understanding of 

wiifk with those who are disadvantaged the segments of, society with which we 

or who have limited literacy has given are working. >X''e need to help them feel 

you a close observation of so^n^ ^of the comion^ble with the culturally distinct, 

warmest, friendliest, and gentlest people Coming to the end of your conference 

that >ou*^have in Illinois. 'The power as I have done, it would be foolish to 

structure on the other hand has often try to summarize what has been said, 

h^d to view the same {S^ple not in the shown, and is coming our in your reports, 

closeness that you hav^ viewed them. I think you can draw your own con- 

Thcy have normally viewed them across elusions I'm assuming that you are corn- 
s' 
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mined as individuals cu certain societal' 
gStals and thac you as iodividuab have 
learned everything possible tu take home 
and use. Now, rather than summarizing 
I'm going to talk about the attitudes to- 
ward the jub tu be done. This isn't what 
I had originally planned on doing when 
I had my first com^ct witli Mr. Lape 
about this (.onference. I was going to 
fish out your conclusiohs to date and 
summarize. I decided not to when la a 
later phone conversation we talked about 
th& conclusions and the dangers of con 

» elusions In a conference of this type 
There is danger in thinking we have 
reached the point where w^ can go home 
and relax. In this kind of a conference 
when you reach a conclusion you reach 
only the beginning, if you stop you re the 
Adult Basic Education backslider. We do 
have backsliders m adult education, and 
I didnt<want any here and neither did 
Mr. Lape. ' Conclusions are beginnings, 
and from this stance I am going to talk 
aboL^t attitudes. I'm going to think out 
loud in attitudinal terms — put quotes 
around them if yuu wis^j^That way I'll 
internalize them for me — and you think 
about how they sound for you. iTake an 
attitude like this. 

"I can t really giv^ or hand things to 
my clients (maybe client is a cold word; 
to my people, but I must ^provide the 
setting where they will become motivated 
and reach out With their own hand." 
Ifhere is a lot toroe said ir> the writings 
of Gu-l Rogers o(f this. Rogers, working 
with groups, of k\\ kinds became con- 
vinced that he never taught anyone any 
thing. He was especially concerned about 
the lecture. I doubt that he'd agree to 
give a closing speech at a conference of 
ythis type. He would much prefer to sit 
at one of the tables and sec if the setting 
could be developed m which you would 
strive, create, arid develop something on 
your own And this is the attitude that 
Im suggesting is helpful to those of us 

, conccrnid with adult basic education and 



with other than middle class adults. *'I 
cln't really give or hand things to my 
Cpeuple but I must provide the setting 
where they will become motivated and 
reach out with their own hands." This 
IS what the adult basic education teach- 
er is trying to establish irt terms of an 
atmosphere for learning. 

Here's another little attitude that I will 
put in quotes for myself and fo^ you. 
This also relates to the setting. 

Being motivated myself is not the 
answer (just because I want to do good 
IS not the answer; but it helps me to 
strive lo provide the setting where adults 
can be motivated." It gives you a start, 
but it isn't the whole answer. Just be 
cause you. feel you kriow you want to do 
the best you possibly can, in itself. Isn't 
enough. But, it may get you to do things. 
Again, that kind of a conclusion is ^be ' 
ginning. It gives you the first step to try 
to it' elop that situation in which those 
hands can reach out — not to you — but 
reach out to learn We need to keep this 
in minJ when we are working with adults. 
It would be easy .for you to become the 
crutch used by the adult. We don't really 
want that, although there are short pe- 
riods in adult basic education when you 
need tu provide your shoulder to lean on. 
But when you do, it should lead to growth 
so that person can develop intellectually, 
emot^nally, and culturally in temjs of" his 
family relati6nship, his orientation to 
jobs, and his personal goals. 

Aiiother attitude. "I don't want to 
be liked and accepted by my middle class 
peers just because the work I do throu^ 
their taxes allows them to wash their 
hands of the disadvantaged." Some peo- 
ple feel good that yo'j arc doing what 
you are doing because then they don't h^ve 
to do it. I want to be liked and accepted 
by the disadvantaged because I help lift 
their spirit, because through my encour 
agement, participation in organizations, 
special programs, and aaivities I help 
lead them to a more positive way through 
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life Oh. Sure* It makes yuu fcti g<^od, 
tcx), but that isn't the ob|cctive The 
objective is for the others 

Lets try another attitude un fur size 
"These are kind and gentle petjpk who 
'don't ha\e xo beeume like me to have 
full and rich lives. They don't have to 
become like us, but if they want to make 
changes in jtheir lives, nu dt>ur will be 
closed by me." You know you don't 
want to make little mirror images of 
yourself, but neither do yuu want to 
ek«^ the door to the changes that are 
likely toiKCur if yuu are sensitive en.jugh 
and sensible enuugh to provide the set- 
ting m which di>urs.are opened, through 
which opportunities are viewed, and by 
whah a wealth of exptrienee is provided 
>X'e should be operj'mg dvM>rs not cK/Mng 
doors 1 suppose wc uught to recognize 
' an3 be' frighremd 'a little bit By *the 
y partieipants desire to emulate their teach- 
ers A'dult Basic Education leaders are 
gijing to make ehanges in peopk. and 
If teachers are going to make ehanges 
and projects are ^iJing tu inukc changes, 
then we really better be very, very careful 
^ that we are mil channelling the ehanges 
down. a very narfuw line where there are 
no ehoiees jn a very reil sense a«cacher ' 
and a pri»jeet ean elose the dojr tighter 
than It ajready is fur s<jine of thuse with 
whcm we work I am suggesting that we 
accept the fact that we are involved in* 
changing people. Let us open the doj rs. 
to changes Si> that there are opportunities 
for new and broader <experienees. 

Another kind of an attitude ' I am 
not bki Sure that our middle elass worship 
of Work IS realistic in tlie United States 
today, perhaps we ought to be seriously^ 
thinking of leading the good life with 
work in a sceondary role" Every .once 
m a while this attitude comes back to 
me. ! remember writing an artiele m 
196^, published in 1964 I was concerneid 
about the same things then The uncm 
ployment in 196^ had risen tK> 5 2 per 
cent By t"^ time the artiele was pub- 



lished It was down to 4.3 per cent and 
didn't I make as much sense I've been 
waiting for it to again'- get above 3 per 
cent and now it has. I just wonder if 
the time i^n't Cijining when we should 
reexamine our work ethic. Those who 
nee3 to reexamine it the most are the 
pevjple m the professions who tend to 
wofk inure, as the laboring man works 
less It may be that we need twice as 
many professionals working half the 
amount uf time One of. my eolleagues 
at the University of >X'iseonsin. Phil Per- 
rone, gues much further on this than I 
do I always tend lu eaution my remarks 
on the work ethlu by thinking of auto- 
matKin and all the predictions that have 
been made that we will have no labor 
furee after things are automated, but every 
pime stjmething is automated^ it seems as 
lf*"hew" )ubs oCcuf h^ormally the new 
^ubi are ar higher levels which is washing 
<)ut Some of the f>eople with low level 
pt^sitions and leaving them unemployed 
Phil Perrone was recently talking tu ein« 
ployment directors, and he was saying 
some things whieh caused me to prick 
up my ears, it may do the same for yuu I 
dun t km)w if he is right, but let me 
share some of his commtnts witR yoii." 
Perrune told the grotip that, rebel ling stu- 
dents no longer sec education as a ve- 
hiele intcX the world of work, and that 
the Jude-o-Chfisnan etliic is quickly be- 
coming irrelevant in present society He 
IS saying that maybe the students are 
seeing things faster than we see them. 
He gues on to say that if is scon gQing' 
to becume impossible for everyone to 
wtjrk In 20 years. 2 pcr^cent of the popu- 
lation will be able to produce all of the 
goods for the other 98 per cent. If it is in- 
deed as soon as 20 years, then you know 
we are going to ehange some of T)ur atti- 
tudes that weve held since the time of the 
Puritans and before He went on to say 
that unless the concept of wotk is soon 
ehanged those who recognize the drastic 
need for change will revolt He puinted 
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out that recent demands by labor unions 
for guaranteed ^ages, shorter hours, long- 
er vac^ions, and earlipr retirements are 
picking away at this, and piece by piece 
they're recognuing the fault in the work 
ethic far faster than those of us who 
are in professional education, and far 
faster than those in employment services. 
These views say much abuut the signifi- 
cance of work in our society as the young 
people see it, 

A quotation frcFm^errone "Yet, 
we're still telling students that education ^ 
equals work equals significance." In fact, 
I think one of the dangers that we have 
all been Girting in adult basic education 
is leading those who are involved in the 
early Adult Basic Education program and 
*in the GED program to believe that edu- 
cation equals a ph. Now I want to pull 
back ^enough to say that it is very^de- ; 
sirable to move from education to job 
but I suggest that we be very^ sure we 
know what we are talking about. We 
know of cases in our programs where 
education did. not lead tt> a job but only 
CO a new and lower level of frustration 
Perrune said that it is. not going to 1/e 
easy 'to give "up the^,^duution — work 
ethic, we can't continue to have people 
come o\\i of the' ghetto and promise them 
that education will lead to work which 
will lead to significance, because it isn t 
always true anymore. Now his prediction 
IS that unemployment is going to rise 
steadily if we keep to the working hours 
that we are accustomed. He said that he 
envisions ^the day when people will be 
drafted to work, as is done in the present 
military system. We'll have to learn to 
live without work, but for those who 
need to work, there will be a draft sys- 
tem. 

Lets try another attitude. "*If there's 
one person who wants to \ei 
vide the setting for thStf learning and 
fight the establJshment to make it hap^ 
pen." One soul that wants to learn — I'll 
get on the log with him even if state 
departments of education or some board 



says you have to have five people in a 
cliss. Maybe you don't have any rules 
like that in Illinois — or do you? i 

Here is another attitude — internaliz- 
ing. Think of yourself saying this. **I | 
may think I know what Adult Basic Edu- \ 
cation students need, but in stai^n^ a 
program my perception will be \n second 
place. The students' perception of their 
own needs come first," TTiis is an atti 
tude — this is not a fact. It is too easy 
to move to the other side of the coin, 
and _^e often do. I was involved in a 
discussion this morning with 19 con- 
cerned persons in Adult Basic Education 
and there was a very interesting con- 
frontation in tenns of where you really 
start. On the one hand you verbalize 
starting where the students are, on the^ 
other Jand you have your X)wn biases^ . 
Each on4 tOf ;us tends to say ^at the/S^^^ 
students' idea is fine but firstw^jpust 
do it ^ur way. We had one tc52Ker who 
Said you don't leave a chapter out of 
the book for the Adult Basic Education 
student because the textbook writers 
planned to put it in there ii^. a specially^ 
prepared sequence arjd scope. 1*01-4 CQn- 
sultah; for published materiab'in Adult 
Basic Education and the authors I deal 
with and the authors I ha^ye read from 
other companies rarely build their ma- 
terials in such a way that you can't leave 
parts of them out. As a rriatter of faa, 
I'm of the opinion that, unless you leave 
something out for your panicular group 
or your particular individuals or because 
of your own particular peculiarity you 
can't really have an effective program. 
This old business of fluidity in our pro- 
grams with the disadvantaged requires a 
movement rather than the tight structure. 
Have you ever heard of behavioral ob- 
jectives in adult basic education? Surely 
You hear of these great be- 
havioral oBj^Ctiv^ — wind them up, 
tightVn them down, stQmp on them, tie 
wires around them, pincfr tl^em tight so 
that you really can't get out of ^^oundsl 
There is a lot of danger in that You 
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have to be fluid, you have to be wilhng 
to adjust with both the materials and 
the use. Again this is an amtude about 
Adult Basic Education programs. We 
don't really have all the research to prove 
what I've said — nor what the "tax- 
6nomycrats" say: 

How about another attirude, I only have 
a couple of them left. , 

"I won't make promi^ I can't fulfill." 
I think' all of us have made mistakes in 
working with disadvantaged and other 
students in which we get ourselves in a 
trap. Somehow you are led to say that 
certain outcomes will be reached. It would 
be nice if they could be reached, but 
again we have to remember the road- 
blocks, the bottlenecks in cht mareffals, 
in the students, and in tl?E te^eKers. I 
think sometimes we get caught in some 
very dangtruu5» promises that we can't 
fulfill. For example, promise that ^if you 
pass the GED test you'll be able to get 
a job. This kind of publicity has actually 
been put down in black on white in 
some programs, and we knCw yuu can't 
always produce a job oi> the basis of a 
''pas&ed GED test. "VC'e shouldn't go with- 
out setting long term as well as shon 
term goals but a goal is far different than 
a. promise and in terms of our relation- 
ship with adults we need tp k^p this 
m mind. 

The fast attitude is something that isn't 
in my notes at all. Can you hear yourself 
say, Adult Basic Education students know 
more about some things than do I — and 
some of the things they know about afc 
things I ought to know about." 

If you have a closed system of mstruc- 
tion. It IS unlikely that you will learn 
anything from your students. If you have 
an open system of instruction, it is^likd^ 
that not only will you learn something 
from your students, but they wiu learn 
more from you. I listened to a lecture 
at our own conferencejn Madison, N^'is- 
consin last everiTng given by Jim ^^c- 
•Donald from the Milwaukee Campus. He 
was talking about six strategies in teach- 
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ing and a model for strategies In teach- 
ing. He identified three strategies that 

*are closed, meaning that you had better 
have the answers, you learn this — this 
IS iti He also identified three strategies 
that are open, meaning that students and 
teachers can both learn. Let me review 
them quickly and I believe you will grasp 
them on the basis of your experience 
in this conference. He call^ them games, 
rather than instruction. This I thought » 
was very interesting. He called each a f 
strategy In teaching or a game in teach- 
ing The first was the infor/nation giving 
game. The information-giving game is a 
closed system. Here it is, and this better 
be it! The second mastery game is what 
you get with the multiplication tables in 

' both Adult B^ic Education and in regu- 
lar elementary and secondary schools. 
There tafe ^places for infoynaii^irh. giving 
games, there are places for maptery games. 
As an example, it may well be that a 
mastery game to l^rn the multiplication ' 
taT>les is perfectly all right. A mastery 
game in junior high school shop in terms 
of handling machines of a particular type 
should lead tj> the point where the stu 
dent will not make mistakes even if he 
doesn't'fthink. It is automatic Though 
there art places for mastery g^n3e^,'it is 
still a' closed system He than^ggested 
that the third problem solving game is 
also a closed system. I had to think twice 
on, this. I believe many of Jtis were ready 
to stand up and disagree But, he went 
on and explained that there is something 
beyond problem solving that is an open 
system. Problem solving as it is normally 
identified puts the group in a situation 
where tliey will come up, with only the 
right answer, and if they don't come 
up yif^ the righY answ^, they don*t solve 
the problem. If they haVe te**eonie \^TtB 
the right inswer, it is a closed sykem. 

* Andvou Vjon't learn much from that? 
He wear' to the open systems and'noted 
the differences. Firsp, there is what he 
calls the discovery or inferiority game. 
This is the type of problem in which 



you are not sure that there are answers. 
You, as the teacher, are also searching 
for th'e answ.er but a^ a teacher you know 
some of the ways to get at answers and 
when you are dealing with an open sys- 
tem you are probably more concerned 
with process than you are with content 
You are concerned with something that 
IS longer lasting. Now pleasv don't over 
interpret what I'm suggesting. There is 
a place for closed systems, but the open 
system has many special opportunities 
that we sonfetimes overlook 

The next one is what he called tlte 
dialogue game and he gave a beautiful 
example of this with his experience in 
the English schools. He said that his 
* colleagues in the Engjish schools, where 
l<f \5ras lay^hing, had trouble with his 
overemphasis on structure in ^discus^ion. 
He triced to organize and ^ghten up, They 
in contrast believed that students "muck 
around" a bit He was told that he just 
didn't know how to "muck arountT^in 
the classroom. .They were telling njtr\ 
to "play If loose" — "explore," "free 
wheel," and "don*t always start your class 
,with a preconceived notion and end with 
' a preconceived conclusion/' It was Mc- 
Donald's conclusion that the dialogue 
game in the English schoob was part 
of an open system The final strategy 
in the open system was the clarification 
gajne The clarification game is very per- 
sonal It IS a feeling. He suggested that 
It is time we stand up and say openly 
that some things shouldn't be me^ured 
by tests. 

Among the six strategies three are 
closed mnd three are open. Most of our 
teaching tends to be within the three 
closed games. 1 would suggest, along with 
McDonald, that we try to integrate more 
openness into our strategies of instruc- 
tion 

Tlie final item J feci obligated to men- 
tion relates to a commitment. It too, is 
an attitude It is the commitment on 
your part to be a liaison and a catalyst 
among those in adult education. You need 
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the commitment to be a vehicle of com- 
munication between the establishment and 
the disadvantaged. By your position, you 
become a type of buffer. Your position 
gives you many opportunities that others 
in other positions do not have. This liaison 
work needs doing now. To be this kind 
of a person demands flexibility. It de- 
mands the kind of person with the atti- 
Uides that I expressed earlier. With these 

^attitudes and a commitment you will get 
into a jam now and then, but when you 
do, I expect, you'll hav6 the spirit ro 
build the needed bridges to get out of 
it. No one is 'm-^j/ezzoji position to build 
bridges than tho^ on adult basic educa- 
tion projects, who have some contact with 
students. Now, mayBe the contact of the 
administrator with students sometimes 
gets a little rarified, but J would hope 
that ,adniinisctators in Aiilt Basic Edu**^ 
cation really know what is going on. Un- 
less they have contact with the students,, 
they won't know. I know they have more 
contact with the students than school 

. administrators and high school principals 
and certainly more than college profes- 
sors. 

Any conclusions to my presentation 
must be yours, not mine. Are you con- 
cerned about the disadvantaged? Are you 
concerned, about the callousness of the 
middle class, about the coldness of our 
bureaucracy, or about the opportunities 
that are needed for people of limited 
means.'' If you are concerned you will 
try to (nake changes. 

Your conclusipns to these questions, 
are but a beginning to successful proj- 
ects. In adult education, conclusions must 
bev beginnings If you are concerned 
ab<>ut the disadvantaged, if you are con- 
cerned about some of the coldness of 
the bureaucracy, if you are concerned 
about building more opportunities for 
people with limited means, then do some- 
thing solid when )ou get home. If you 
are not concerned, there is only one thing 
to do and that is to resign. 
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TEACHER TRAINING WHERE THE ACTION 
IS: AN EVALUATION 



Raynard J. DooLEY; Asstsfemf professor, School of Education 
, Loyola University, Chicago 



The Project 

Sixcy liberal arts college graduates en- 
tered the educational arena last month 
after r^eivlng preparation under a unique 
one ^ear project sponsored by the Office 
of the Educational Service Region of 
Cook County and the Chicago Gonsonium 
of Colleges and Universities, lliese sixty 
V individuals, mosdy women and mostly 
mothers, came from suburban Cook 
County. They were ^elected for the proj- 
ect on ^ht basis of their interest in early 
childhood education^ their background, 
and their vvillingness to teach in county 
schOo^ that are 'unable to hire enough 
qualified personnel At the end of this 
federally funded Educational Professions 
.Development- Act (EPDA> pro|ect, these 
trainees become eligible for cemficatioa 
and employment jn Cook County schools. 

The project was. unique in that it was 
\40nducted not in the traditional teacher 
preparation institutions but at a north 
and south center school district in an cle 
mentary classroom situation in the coun 
ty, it involved the local school districts' 
resources and personnel and it utilized 
college and university faculty who were 
willing to go out "into the field" to teach. 
Another uni^e feature of this teacher 
preparation was the placement of the 



trainees. From the inception of the proj- 
ect, the trainees , were , assigned fo a class- 
room Situation where they interned under 
the auspices of a supervising classroom 
teacher and a college supervisor. Courses 
were taken concomitantly with the 
classroom experience and total involve- 
ment with the children and the school 
was constandy stressed and encouraged. 

During the first semester, the trainees 
interned half a day in the elementary 
classroom and took a seminar and 
courses the other half day. These courses 
consisted of Communication Arts, Child 
Development, Primary Methods, Art or 
Music Methods, and Modern Mathemat- 
ics. Dpring the seqond semester the 
trainees externed full time with a 
lotal school district while they completed 
the course requirements for cenification 
in the evenings or on Saturdays. 

Twelve goals were formjlated for the 
project by the EPDA administration and 
staff. These goals supplemented the 
more general goals of the pro j to pro* 
posal and served to guide the various 
phases of the training project as well as 
develop the instructional objeaives. Fur- 
thermore, these goals were used as the 
basis for the project evaluation that con 
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tmued throughout the training period, 
September, 1969 to June, 1970. These 
elves goals were: 



1. To administer some control at the 
local Ijsvel over the kind of person 
who enters the teaching profession; 

2. 'To save the noneducator introduced 

to the school system from ch.e 
ordijgry biases of the profe^ionally 
trained educator; 
^. To provide method^ and theory 
courses concomitantly with stu 



dent teaching; These conclusions .were based ^the 

4, To select good trammg situatiofis ^^^y^^ obtamed from observations, te\s, 



2. The arrangement between the Chi 
cago Consortium of Colleges and 
Universities and (be jocal school 
districts produced a quality pro* 
gram. 

5. Many bright,' liberal' arts college 
graduates have entered the teaching 
profession.- 

4. TTie Chicago Consortium of .Col- 
leges «nd Universities will continue 
to support local teaMi^r training 
intern programs. 

^S( 



where wh^t is being taught in the 
college classroom is also being dem- 
onstrated and implemented in the 
training classroom; 
5 To encourage and attract highly 
motivated people into education 
who would otherwise not be avail- 
able, * 

6. 'To provide an educator leadership 

pool; 

7. To examine the value of in-service 
training; 

8. To examine the importance of the 
local school in the training of 
teachers; 

To change the presentation of 
coarse material; 

To providj||^for transfer of theory 
into practice; 

To insure involvement — local peo- 
pie in a local setting; and 
12. To create^ a more compatible re- 
lationship between the trainee and 
the cooperating teacher. 



The Evaluation 

At the end of the project year, four 
ma^or conclusions resulted from the e\^l- 
uation of the Cook County EPDA Teach- 
er Training Project: 

1. It is possible to train teachers in 
a local school setting with the use 
of local resourcs. 
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inventories, interviews, questionnaires, 
rating (prms, and incidental and anec^ 
dotal records. These evaluation instru- 
ments, more .^jpecifically, supported the 
project by identify,ing tertain strengths 
that the projea possessed: 

1. Ttie trainees considered the intern- 
ship the most valuable activity of 
the project, and this internship and 
involvement came immediately in 
the projea. 

2. The school district superintendents 
involved in the training projea 
were pleased over the quality of 
the trainees and the experience 
they and their staff gained through 
active participation in teacher prep- 
aration. 

3. The trainees with their noneduca- 
tional backgrounds caused impor- 
tant questions to be raised about 
the educational environment. 

4. The students of the trainees bene- 
fited from the internship; they were 
exposed to new talent and new 

'^^y- experiences. 

Most of the trainees have received 
positions, if not on a full- time basis, 
-~ \^,'at least as substitute or pan-time 
j^'^f teachers. 

'H^lx The program was ninety-five per 
cent effective in the retention oF 
trainees. 

7. Course work became relevant be* 
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cause the ^inees sought immtdi- 
ate answers to the problems that 
existed in their classrooms. ' " 

On the other hand, the evaJuatioQ did 
locate weaknesses in the project: ' , 

1. The south center trainees lost some 
of their original pupil orietited at- 
titude >^ during the course of the 

. project. 

2. Poor communication bervveen the 
EIJDA administrators and the lo- 
dbtricc was evident, ' 

5. Planning sessions involving per- 
sonnel in the project v^re lacking. 
Course content was sometimes 
repetitious and supervising teach- 
ers did not know what was ex- 
pected of them, or what to expect 
of the trainees. ' • 

4 Future placement problems caused 
anxiety among iume of the trainees. 

5. Greater course intensity was 
frowned upon by the trainees. 

6. EPDA administrators and staff did 
not exemplify the idqal teacher 
model for some of the trainees. 

7. A number of instructional objec- 
tives of the project were not 
achieved, 

8. The trainees were not able to re- 
main near their residences when 
accepting a teaching position?, 

»The trainees feFt the internship was 
the must vatuable curriculum component 
m helping them meet stated, objectives, 
an3 the Supervising teacher was the most 
valuable faculty and staff, component. 
They did not consider theory or the 
course instructors as important because 
they were convinced that the best way 
to learn about teaching was /o (each chil 
dren. Moreover, they stated that they 
had learned enough in the role of mother, 
PTA member, or other community mem 
bership to function adequately in the 
classroom. Experience, instina, and 
judgment had already helped them 
achieve, on their own the objectives of 
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the project, and they did not gain points 
of view in the classes that they had not 
already possessed. 

Yet, while expressing dissatisfaaion 
over the classes and the course work, the 
trainees stated that they would not have 
the time to go into the sybject matter 
with any greater depth. 

The south center trainees lost some 
of their pupil-orientation during the 
project, becoming more structured- and 
classroom management oriented. But 
perhaps the attitude expressed in the 
interviews explains this shift: one 
couldn't be so Concerned and still teach, 
FunherrfK)re, the interviews, ^ jquestion- 
naires, college supervisor ratings; and su- 
pervising teacher ratii^ supported this 
shift by emphasizing concern over disci- 
pline and class management. In those 
instruments, the trainees showed concern 
over discipline and class management, 
and the supervisors and teachers showed 
concern over the tfainees' inadequacy in 
these two areas. Especially in the south 
center project, the trainees came to ac- 
cept the faa (most unfonunately, per- 
haps) that* they would have to become 
"less-feeling"^ to be effeaive. 

While one of the college supervisors 
found some of rthe trainees to be unen- 
thusiastic as teacher trainees, the trainees 
accused' the instructqrs and directors of . 
^he EPDA project of not providing en- 
thusiasm and inspiration. The triiinees > 
felt that those .involved in the training 
'of the teacher shoijd serve as .models 
for their developmelt, and in this re- 
gard they found them deficient. 

There was dissatisfaction expressed, 
over the internship and the supervising 
teacher. However, this t^inee dissatis- 
faction was basically attributed to the 
lack of communicatipft between the 
EPDA admitJistration, local school ad- ^ * 
miniStrator, and the supex\ising teacher. 
The supervising teacher, in fact, lacked 

any* knowledge of the project ahd did 

not know what to expect froni the 
trainee or what, in ^ turn, was expected 



of her Nonetlreless, the supervising 
teacher was considered by thq uainets 
to be the strongest link between them 
and tte educational objectives. 

There were complaints in regard to 
placement as the trainees became anx- 
ious over their externship site, they dis- 
hked not knowing where and what grade 
level they would teach. One adminis- 
trator in the project felt.rhat some agree- 
.mtflt should have been reached before- 
hand with the local districts in the hirmg 
and placement of the tram'ees This prac- 
tice was followed in the Chicago EPDA 
teacher training program, and the ad- 
ministrator felt that this lack of com- 
mirmtnt un hiring and placement was 
a major weakness in the county project , 
•( although the EPDA project director felt 
this commitment would be imj^ossible ^ 
to obtain at the county level 

The trainees were generally pleased 
with the project as evidenced by the fact 
that few left during the one-year train- 
ing period. One uf those separated from 
the project had, only positive comments 
to offer 

guperintendenrs uf the nonh and south 
centers were quite satisfied with the qual- 
ity o^ the trainees Thty also expressed 
grarirude over having had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in teacher training 
and to get their uv^n staff involved in 
such training. Howc-very^the superin- 
tendents did nut^ select/ffe trainees, nur 
did they offer enopfoyn^ent to all of them. 
Consequently, une wunders if greater 
commitment to trainee placement^ would 
not have been possible had the sunperin- 
tendents been more involved in this se- 
lection. 

Liberal arts graduates were selectcni 
for the teacher training project. Theo- 
retically, these individuals would bring 
to the educational scene new insights and 



freedom from biases that creep m with 
a traditional teacher preparation. How- 
ever, strong biases did exist, the trainees 
que^fioned the value of education courses, 
the value of testing, and the value of 
evaluation. Still this questioning atti- 
tyde was perhaps a strong point in their 
favor. These trainees were emotionally 
involved with the school before they 
entered the project, and this involvement 
caused them t6 raise imponant questions 
about the educational epvironnient in 
which they found themsleves. 

The selection of trainees with liberal 
arts backgrounds and with no exposure 
to teaching was the original intent of 
the project. However, some trainees did 
enter the projea whh a background of 
substitute teaching or teacher aide work. 

There iS some doubt as to the trainees' 
preparation ana competence in ^ab- 
ating student progress and' their own 
progress, rwo ci>jectives of the projea. 
Some of the instruments indicated that 
the trainee would use intuition rather 
than the ordinary evaluation tools avail- 
able to evaluate progress. 

The planning stage of zhp projea was 
not adequate. Trainees frequently were 
dissatisfiqi with unanswered questions or 
the length of time it took to get answers 
to questions. Guidelines were uoz avail- 
able to the staflf or trairfees. However, 
the pressure to get the project underway 
prohibited this planning or initial involve- 
ment. 

In Summary, the Cook County EPDA 
Teacher Training Project did succeed in 
selecting and training the right, kind of 
people for' the classroom. While courses, 
course * content, planning, and integra- 
tion need to be improved, the projea 
should serve as ^n adequate model for • 
teacher preparation at the local level. 
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ALL NIGHT BOARD MEETINGS ARE PASSE' 

(How One School Qistrict Licked This Problem) • ' 



R05ERT J. SUMMERFIELD, Principal 

Hanover Highlands Elementary School, Hanover Park 
and ' 

Wayne E. Schaible, Superintendent, Schaumburg School District 54 
Hoffman Estates, Roselie 
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Ln the ! 950's urbanization and ani 
unbene\able population explosion hit 
^feccful, conservative Schaumburg To^n 
ship about 40 miles west of Chicago. 
From one tiny white school house with 
approximately 75 pupils, Schaumburg 
Township School District ^54 has now 
' btcome the largest elementary school Jis^ 
rrict .in the State of Illinois. It has 
reached a complement of 12 elementary 
schoob (with 3 more on the drawing 
board;, 3 junior high schools, a student 
body of 12,000, and over 400 teachers. 
Needless lo say, the growing pains have 
been varied and the mushroom cljud 
IS neither dissipatin;; nor subilizing. 

Btg Business Brings Big Problems 

Transportation problems, construction 
demands, double shifting from time to 
time, the acquisition of highly qualified 
teachers and supporting professionals to 
ensure high-quality education for that 
many childryi, not to mention cust^ial^ 
personnel in numbers sufficient to insure 
proper mamtenaKe of - a phenomenal 
building complex, should have added 
up to an educational migraine foi the 
SuperintenJent and his Board of Edu- 
cation- For some years, it was always 
nip and tuck in the month of August. 
Nuit^crous teaching positions sril! had 
not been filled and maintenance person- 
nel were equally hesitant to work way 
out m Schaumburg. Housing costs were 
high and apartments for yt^ung single 
teachers were not available Salaries had 



to remain consistqir wirh the bonding 
power, which usually was not equal to 
the tremendous payroll demands of such 
a large institution. At the present time, . 
.District 54 employs a Superintendent, an 
^^fssistam Superintendent, an • ASminis- 
trstive Assistant, a Business Manager, a 
Curriculum Development Gx)rdinator, 
both an Arc Director and a Music Direc- 
tor, a Reading Gjnsultant and a Mathe- 
matics Consultant, over 400 teachers, 16 
Principals and a very impressive array 
of Special Education Personnel under the 
direction of Mrs. Mildred McClure, a 
former principal in this district. Any 
,way you cut it, that's big business. Need- 
less to say. Its Successful growth and 
continuance p/esuppose an innovative, 
imaginative ind pretty sophisticated 
Board of Education and administrative 
staff Such a large corporation cannot 
be administrated by an inept, untutored 
Board of Education. The scope and 
variety of educative, financial, and build- 
ing problems involved nowadays'^^'^ve 
no roijm for inefficient proce dures jjj^J^ 
dissipate the energies o? Doard ^members 
and their p^id administrators at semi-' 
monthly meetings, on trivia, usually pre- 
cipitated by a poor public relations pro- 
gram. 

A Sophisticated B^fard of FJffcaiion 

is Mandatory ^ 

The elective Board of Education has 
been a conversational football from. its 
inception- many years ago It is aiter- 
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/(3ndy cuinprised 'of farmers, lawyers, 
housewives, merchants, podiatrists, edu- 
cators and construction workers^ to ipen- 
'tion only a few. More often than not, 
the formal or informal training of th« 
individual's involved has given them but 
a few of the skills necessary for the effi- 
cient operation of the largest busine3S 
in the a^ea it encompasses, or for fur- 
thering the educational opportunities of 
the children in their charge. Thi^ has 
resulted all too often in pitifully shon- 
sighted buiMing and curricular prograw 
that have shortchanged thousands ^ 
America's breadwinners to an extent un- 
measurable by even our most contem- 
porary-> evaluation instruments. 

Though this waste of human resources 
still continues in man^ sections of the 
country, *gr^^ ?scrides ih the pppostte 
direttion are occurring jsven ^more fre- 
quently in scI\ool -districts throughout the 
^nation Edification and .amelioration of 
the Curriculum, tlie ' physical plant and 
the '^Upportijig staffs of Both must, be 
initia'ted by a dynamic* superintendent. 
Jie*4egree yf his success and the time 
f&qbired to achieve ic will rest, however, 
with the competence and empathy of 
his Board of Education 

Time is the real enemy of \>oth the 
Superintclident and' the Board of Edu- 
cation Efficiency is imperative and it 
can be achieved only through an, inti- 
mate knowledge of the policies an(i pro- 
cedures of the State and County Boards 
of Education and the? Superintendeifts of 
Jiistruction, combined with' a vematle 
genius for , organisation and for ^delega- 
tion of authority. Excellent cooperatioi^ 
must be maintained between the District 
Board of Education and the innumerable 
Village Organizations within the borders 
of thc^ tQwn'ship Planning for futur^ 
expansion requires vast knowledge (jf 
countless areas affecting school growth 
aud bofiding power. ^ 

^Yrcnds in other school dist/ias near- 
by and afar jnust be continuously evalu" 
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ated. ' School facilities and personnel 
piust be utilized to the fulhest for meet- 
ing educational and cultural demands of 
the parer^t groups. ^ A constant flow of 
information to the public On all phases of 
growth and devcluprsent in the' School 
^District mftc pe assured in terms* under- 
standable and acceptable to them. This 
requires very close relationships and un- 
qualified candor with the personnel of 
newspapers^'anc^B all other communica- 
tions media. "IP^ 

Superintendent Wayne E. Schaible, whS 
came up through the ranks in District 
#54, and who remains, according^to his 
extensive supporting administrative staflF, 
a true elemontary principal at heart, .is 
ah educational visionary with a practical 
drearo. With the luck o*f the Irish, he 
has enjoyed from the^j outset the sine qua 
non of successful education programs, 
a professional, dedicated Board of Edu- 
cation, * who bring .to their Herculean 
^ jSik^Jiot only a broad, aften intimate, 
^Knowledge of educational needs in their 
district and accross the coun'try. But 
more important, there exists an uncom- 
promising commitment to support In the 
face of strenuous opposition, any rea- 
sonable measure proposed by their Su- 
perintendent designed to ensure for their 
children, as well as for those who will 
^follow, an educational program sufficient 
in depth and ^ope to meet the demands 
of the astro-society in which those chil- 
dren must function successfulfy. 

Efficiency and Public Relations are Musts 

Certain board members in District 
it 54 have served more th'an one term, 
thus lending continuity to progressive 
prugfams and procedures. At some time 
or other, all jiave felt, in public, the 
humiliating sting c(| vituperative invec- 
tive from parenis who knew so little 
about complex, interrelated problems — 
s^hoijl finance and population growth^ 
double-shifting, relocatable tVssr&oms^ 
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lunch programs, and bussing. 'Board 
members became fair game for every 
coflaplainant. Critics usually left' the 
board ^meeting sufficiently informed to 
become constructive propagandists, but 
the cloud ofvdistrust they ha3 etched on 
the horizon of public relations could not 
be counteracted rapidly enough to pre- 
vent* frustration at •referendum "^time. 
Not only were Board of Education meet- 
ings enervating the Board members, as 
well as the administrative sta£F in at> 
tendance at meetings (that frequently 
lasted till the wee hours of the morning), 
but trivia inevitably consumed ^as much 
time as major policy considerations. 
Crises arising overnight in a large school 
system make such waste prohibitive. 
Some drastic procedural innovations had 
to be initiated to establish and maintain 
public confidence while assuring optimum 
efficiency for unsalaried, pan-time elec- 
tive administrators who must ultimately 
give direction to education in turmoil 
and prudently allocate millions of dollars 
in-public funds. 

The Committee Approach is the 
Only Practical Approach 

M. Edward Bedard, President of tht 
Board of Education, shared in common 
with Superintendent Wayne Schaible, a 
lort©fcld conviction that the muki- 
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Community Relations Study proup ' 

The Community Relations Study Group 
jvas established as a tentative committee 
to analyze the overwhelming problems, 
of communicating with' all segments of. 
the many communitie$ which comprised, 
the school district. Since the district <*on-^ 
sisted of Schaumburg, Hoffman Estates, 
Weathersfield, a seaion of Rolling Mea'^ 
dows, and a large area in Hanover ParJc,^ 
it was not going to be easy, but-c^- 
taihly the Board of Education, through 
the Superintendent, must find ways, of 
transmitting speedily and satisfactorily 
information regarding the Board's poli 
cies, programs, and practices. ^ 

Mrs. Eleanor Thorsen, a lofig-time 
board member in district 54 apd 4, teach 
er of some repute in a neighboring dis- 
trict, voluntarily assumed tthe chaircQan- 
ship of the study group since she had 
an acg^Jemic and experienul background 
in journalism. She requested the ad- 
visory services of one elementary prin- 
cipal, who had spcfnt eleven years in the 
educational advertising and promotion 
field, and th^ supportive opinions of an 
officer in the Classroom Teachers* As- 
sociatibn. Key personnel from all ma- 
jor community organizations were added 
to form a representative investigative 
^tee approach to research and dis-^t:ornmittee charged with responsibility 
of all matters pertaining to ttte for recommending to the Board of Edu- 
cation "how communications could be 
improved, how greater community in- 
volvement in educational matters could 
be achieved, and, how to evolve from 
tlie community a greater sense of pride 
in their school district, as well as a great- ' 
er confidence in their administration and 
the b|^rd of education." A general au- 
dience was welcomed at all meetings of 
the study grOup. Newspapers, PTA 
Newsletters, and other "'in every home" 
type communications media heralded the 
exact time, place and purpose of each 
meeting. Ultimate committee recom^ 



school system prior to board of educa- 
tion meetings, with each board member 
serving as chairman of one or more com- 
mittees, would 9pen up vistas of com- 
munication and optimum efficiency here 
tofore impossible because of time limita- 
tions. Thd remaining board members 
saw^the validity of this proposal and the 
folwing committees were activated. 
Co^tunity Relations Study Group, Ed 
ucatwnal Committee, Governmental Re- 
latiom Committee, Building and Sites 
Committee, Policy Committee, Adminis 
tfatt^ and Business Committee, Finance 
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rnendations to the Board were 

a) To. publish a board'O-gram after 

^ each board of ejjucation meeting, 
recapping the main business trans- 
acted and send it into each home 
. as early as possible, 

b; To form a speakers' bureau that 
would make readily available to 
community organizations the ser- 
vices of all -subject area consult- 
. ants, principal curricular area di- 
rectors, the program development 
coordinator, ail administrators and 
all board of education members, 
ro interpret tl;e changing educa- 
tional program as well as the many 
complex problems of building and 
finance facing the Board and its 
administrators, 

c-; To use t^ie Study Group as a 
screening committee fur Board of 
Education candidates, and, 

d; Tu deactivate the Study Group, re- 
activating It only as It IS needed for 
specific assignments* 

PERMA>JENT STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Educational Committee 

Chaired by Board member, Gordon 
Thorcn, the Educational Committee re- 
views all facets of District 54*s educa- 
tional programs, evaluates the efF^ejW'e- 
ness of the contemporary programs, 
makes recommendations to the Board 
and the Superintendent for changes and 
innovations, as well as for new, badlyj 
needed program^ and establishes priori- 
ties for the educational system in the 
district. 

Butldiitg and Sties Committee 

Mrs Bonnie Hannon, Board Member 
and long time interested parent in Dis- 
trict 54, pilots the committee that re- 
views existing building bites, pupil en- 
rollment projections, new plans for 
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buildings, ^ijjans for upgrading existing 
buildings, problems of maintenance and 
modifications of present buildings, and 
the general -problems cjrferned with the 
operation of the* school district's physi- 
cal plant 

As a logical per sequitur, the Build- 
ing and Sites Committee then recom- 
mends to the Board and Superintendent, 
programs, personnel, and procedures im- 
perative to the improvement of the ex- 
jgting plant facilities and their operation. 
It further recommends sites for new 
schools, while working with the archi- 
tect and the administrative staff on de- 
signs for new buildings and additions 
to existing buildings. 

Goiernmental Relations 

Mr. Edward Bedard, President of the 
Board of Education, gives direction to 
the governmental committee, the sole 
purpose of \^hich is to facilitate better 
relations within our school district, as 
well as with Schaumburg township. Cook 
County and the State governments, as 
they affect our school district. 

Policy Committee 

Leadership of the Policy Committee 
rests with Mr. Elmer Linden, a board 
member whose long tenure has rendered 
him well suited to the task of condua- 
ing on a continuous basis, a thorough 
review of all existing Board of Educa- 
tion policies, suggesting changes in ex- 
isting policy, and proposing new policies 
as the needs and requirements of the 
school distria change. 

Administrative and Business Committee 
Board , Member, Mrs. Betty Landon, 
leads the Administrative Business Com- 
mittee which works closely with the 
school administration to bring about 
greater understanding of the actual ad- 
ministrative functions of the distria. Su- 
perintendent Wayne Schaible serves as 
a permanent advisory member of this 
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Lommiwec tu^ther with the distna's 
Director, of Business Services. In-depth 
studies are made into the admrn'istrative 
and business structures, leading to pro^ 
posals to th| general board for cfeafiges' 
That imprcxve effect i\ehess, economy, 
and ovefall operations in^borh a^'cas. , 

Finance Committee 

Mr Elmer Linden ser\es as chairman 
of this Cummittee, which studies all fi- 
nancial prupjbsals, Works on budget prep- 
aration, and reflects on the financial em- 
plusi» of the general board and the find- 
ings of its work in each of the areas con- 
nected-Jwith school finance. The magni- 
tude of the committee's operations has 
dictated the need for including in its 
membership the chairmen from fi\e other 
board C4jmmittces Considering that the 
construction of the three elementary 
schools that are now un the drawing 
boards and have already been approved 
by the state building commission will 
invoke the spending of over a million and 
a half ^dollars, it is not hard to see that 
the problems of the finance committee 
are manifold and extremely time-con- 
suming 

A Favorable Result from Group Action 

Probably the greatest reason for the 
success of the committee approach and * 
the Board of Education procedures is 
the fact that the meeting dates of all 
committees are well publicized and in- 
terested members of all communities of 
the school district are welcome lo ^ftoend 
them. Parents and officers in the com- 
munity organizations form the hard C\jre 
voting membership of the Community 
Relations Study Group. In addition, par 
ents and any interested party are welcome 
to attend the committee meetings. Be 
cause of the more select nature of the 
other comnjittees, the general public as 
a rule is not selected for membership 
of them. However, village officers and 



members of the various village organi- 
zations, as their backgrounds ^lake them 
particularly suited to the work, of /he 
conjmittee, *re requested to ^erve* on 
them. The press gives excellent first- 
hand coverage to all discussions and com- 
mitr^ recommendations. 

At general board meetings committee 
recommendations are considered and act- 
ed upon openly, but since one or more 
board members and or the Superintend- 
ent ( or another of his administrative 
sufF> have been directly involved in the 
res«rtlh that led to the recommendations, 
ra/ely is there any need for lengthy ar- 
gumentation before an affirmative or 
ncg^ive vote is arrivCd at. In this way 
the pbblic, too, through attendance at 
the eonrmittte meetings or at the Board 
of Education meetings are able co ex- 
press opinions and offer constructive sug- 
gestions on issues vitally concerning them 
and their children. Gone forever, it is 
believed, is the former wasteful, harmful 
bickering that stemmed from lack of in- 
formation on the pan of the public. The 
president of the Board of Education has 
been able to decree a new policy by 
which board meetings do not run past 
midnight, since any business not prop- 
erly handled by then is held over until 
the next fxiard meeting. 

District 54's Most Important Lesson 

* Increased efficiency alone, resulting 
, from the board cummittee approach, jus- 
^tifies its introduction and continuance but 
an even more coveted by product deserves 
special consideration — public relations. 
In an era when taxes are devouring in- 
comes, the school constituency will no 
longer graciously submit to further mone- 
tary demands without enjoying a rec- 
ognized partnership in the enterprise 
they are supporting Conversely, w'ith 
Some exceptions, of course, proper utili- 
zation of the educative process for par- 
ents, through consistent widespread, in- 
telligent use of the multiple communi 
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cations medu available to administrative 
personnel, will lift forever the veil of 
suspicion, fear and resentment and par- 
ents will dig very deeply into their wal- 
lets' recesses to provide quality educa 
tion for their children, in 1968, five 
issues were at stake in District 54, but 
they passed with an overwhelming nur- 
gin of confessed confidence in the board 
of education, the administration and the 
teacher personnel. A year later a much- 



needed rent-levy referendum produced 
similar results. Better public relations 
Is a momentary consideration througji- 
out Disrria 54. An informed parent 
group becomes a sophisticated eleaorate. 
Sophisticated eleaorates assure boards of 
eduution characterized by progressive at- 
titudes, policies and procedures. That 
guarantees quality education for our 
Space age progeny. 
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A SIGNIFICANT SCHOOL FOR THE 70's 
THE PUBLIC UNIVERSITY LABORATORY 

SCHOOL ' 

i 

, John Dal Santo, Associate Professor aiid Associate Director 
Northern Illinois University Laboratory School DeKalb 



The history of the laboratory school 
/dates back co the early nineteenth cen 

^ rury. The schools served as a convenient 
resource for the "normal school" and, or 
"teachers college" by providing the en- 
viromnent necessary for the preparation 
and training of classroom teachers. This 
image of the laboratory school established - 
over some 80 years ago has remained. 
The "normal schoob" and teacher's col- 
leges" have practically .vanished from our . 
educational sc^ne and multipurpose um 
versitjes no\v train teachers. The state 
institutions of higher education have 
grown from universities, primarily con- 
cerned ^ith prfcp4ring teachers, to large 
universities with interests in other aca 
demic areas (e.g., liberal arts and science, 

^ the fine arts and business at both under 
graduate and graduate levels;. 

A current educational trend is to "phase 
out'' the laboratory school in Illinois and 
throughout the United States. The op- 
ponents of the laboratory school have 
given numerous reasons v^Jiy the labora 
tory or campus schools are not places 
an individual will visit to observe dis- 
tinctive new kinds of educational pro^ 
grams. Some of the most frequently mtn 
tioned reisons for "phasing out" the Jab 
oratory schoob are, (1> the laboratory 
school IS tdo expensive, (2; the educa 
tionai situation is* unrealistic, (3; the 

r laboratory school has failed to adapt to 
our changing societal needs, (4> teacher 
preparation experiences may l>est be car 
ried out in public schools, and, (5> the 
research and experimentation carried on 
IS a replicaCflOT of estabhshed programs 
Currently in ooerarion in other schools 
The\liit goes oK,and on, the opponents 



are well prepared. I' could go on .with 
more remarks made by opponents of the 
laboratoty schools, but I h^^pe I've made 
my pomt. As a former public school 
teacher and administrator, it s6ems to 
me that the reasons stated above for 
"phasing out" the laboratory schooU are 
analogous to the reasons oui^ social iuid 
educational critics are condemning pro- 
grams currently going on in our Ameri 
can pubfic educational system. Yet* no 
one with educational expertise advocates 
phasing-out" our system of public edu- 
cation entirely. It is my personal con- 
tention that the failure of the laboratory 
school to adapt to current educational 
trends was due to the lack of administra- 
tive leadership and insight regarding the 
effect Spumik I ^as to have upon our 
total educational system. While many 
of. the state universities were experienc- 
ing radical organizational growth and 
role changes, the step child — in this 
case — the laboratory school was totally 
ignored. This, I believe, was unforturute. 
The decade from 1960-1970 has been 
identified as the period for criticism not 
only of the laboratory school specifically, 
but of American public education gener- 
ally. For qxample, the findings o£ ilie 
two following studies have emphasized 
the need for the present laboratory school 
adniinistrators^ to redefine the role and 
purpose of their school as it relates to 
their total university's academic plan. 

1. An acceptable„fair, reasonable, and 
constructive criticism of .the Campus 
Schoob' role in education was made by 
the findings of The Committee on In- 
novations for, the Governors Task Force 
on Education. The chairman of this com- 
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mittee was Dr. Erie H. Johnson, Vice- 
President, Illinois Scate University, Ngr- 
mal, IllinoiSv The study had this to say 
about the ^rtipus School: 

"Some of these schools are 'praaice 
schools* for pruspeaive teachers. Others 
are reasearch and experimental centers. 
The role of the campus school is one of 
the least well-defined parts of the entire 
innovative process It is possible that a 
sharper definition of the proper role of 
this institution may in itself be inno- 
vative and provide for maximum use of 
the important, but restricted, contribution 
It IS capable of making to the states 
educational system. 

It must first be recognized that cam- 
pus schools, whether they are operated 
by public or private universities, must all 
be classified as 'private institutions' as 
compared with the common schools of 
the state. 

Campus schools share a basic respDnsi- 
bility with the schools everywhere in that 
they are obligated to provide the best 
possible education for the students who 
are enrolled. Beyond this, most peiapns 
claim that the primary purpose of trS^ 
institutions is*to serve an experimental 
and resarch function rather than to serve 
as 'demonstration* schools for practice 
teaching- This primary function provides 
an opportunity for prospective teachers 
and research workers to obtain training 
m methods of observation and research. 

Colleges, universities; and other insti- 
tutions are conducting more and more 
research in the public schools. Much of 
the original purpose of the campus school 
iS being achieVc-d through research and 
experimental activities in the public 
schools Hence, the cWpus school must 
redefine its purpose in\tenns of what it 
can do best in its panioilar setting.^ *' 
* ^2 Dr. Henry M. Brichell's statements 
regarding the ineffectiveness of tHe lab- 
oratory school in his report Orgamzing 



' EducaUon For Tb« Future of nilnoU. Th« 
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Seu York State for Educationd Change 
were based upon vicarious experiences. 
He and his consultants spent little or no 
time visiting laboratory schools., The 
Brichell repon was appraised in the June, 
1963, issue of the Retteu of Educattonal 
Research, Chapter VIII, Curriculum De- 
velopment. Dynamics of Change." The 
R^tteu indicated first, that the example 
of experimentation was concerned almost 
exclusively with the administrative and 
mechanical aspects of organization rather 
than with the corollary matters of cur- 
riculum change and teaching improve- 
ment. Secondly, the survey does not ex- 
hibit any, clear conceptual framework to 
provide the necessity guidelines for as- 
sessing the quality of observed changers. 
Thirdly, a great void exists between the 
available data and the conclusions report- 
ed. The reader is required to accept 
Brichell's conclusions almost on faith, and- 
he (Brichell) is guilty of gross over- 
simplification. 

There is truth in Brichell's statement, 
however, that the role and expectations 
of the laboratory school*Me vague, am- 
biguous, and confliaing. 1 he need for 
defining the role and purpose of the lab- 
oratory school in my opinion is para- 
mount 

I concur with Brichell that this is what 
the laboratory school should not do. { 1 > 
design new instructional approaches in- 
dividually and/ or in isolation, (2> dem- 
onstrate new methods and techniques to 
improve public schools, ( 3 ) show pre- 
service teachers the best ways to teach, 
r4> provide preferential education treat- 
ment for faculty and selected children, 
and, (5) specifically, the laboratory 
school's role is not that of being a dem- . 
onstration center, 

Brichell, has stated in his report that 
the role of the laboratory school must 
be redefined. Few laboratory schools up 
t^ the present time have attempted to 
do this. The Administration of Univer* 
sity Laboratory School u Northern Illi- 
nois University is attempting, with the 



su^estioDS and recommenJatiuns from a 
long range plan, submitted by a committee 
of staff members, to redefine the role of 
its laboratory school. The administrators 
f and professional staff are committed to 
follow through with tlie organization and 
administration of a laboratory school 
which Will identify the, top priorities nec- 
essary fur tht Uni\ersity's Academic Plans. 

The following goals of the laboratory 
school ha\e been established and were 
adopted unanimously, in September, 1969, 
as top priority' after an txtensue year 
of planning by the faculty. The Northern 
Illinois University Laboratory School is. 
1 To serve as a prime facilitator and 
\ghicle for accomplishing research, 
e5q>erimental research, and research 
related activities in Cjuoperation with 
university and public school per- 
^nnel on a local, regional, and 
national basis 

2. To maintain through cooperation 
research programs, direct idtntifica- 
tiun with pubhc schools on a local, 
regional, and national basis. 

3. To maintain, through cooperative 
research efforts, a direct identifica- 
tion with teacher education pro- 
grams on a local, regional, and na 
tional basis/ 

The organization ^^^ijie* laboratory 
school should be such that it would be 
an excellent model for educational change. 
The laboratory school can become the 
"hothouse for developing new educational 
programs by working with the staffs of 
public schools and affording the pubhc 
schools the expertise of the University 
community to revise, refine, and adopt 
ideas germinated at the laborafory school 
level and transplant these programs mt^ 
the public schools which may serve as 
demonstration schools or centers. The 
work done at the University of Illinois 



» A propowl tubmittcd to the Vlce-Prt»ldent itnd 
ProYott at Northern flllnoU Un5ver»5ty by I>r. 
Gronre A. Gojro. Dtrtdor University Labgratory 
School. Northern nJmoU UniTenity. DeKalb, lU 
lioob. Nor, 10. 1969. 
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Laboratory School by Dr. Max Beberman 
with the University of Illinois Committee 
on School Mathematics (UICSM; is an 
excellertt example. Dr. Beberman' and* 
his associates have taken full advantage 
of the laboratory school resource. The 
experience of the UICSM and the ob- 
servation of other groups close to this 
project Suggest the desirability of using 
a truly experimental school facility for 
the development of course content and 
pedagogy before moving programs into 
less flexible settings of cooperating public 
schools. 

The laboratory schooj is an environ- 
ment which can be controll^ to deter- 
mine the feasibility of highly innovative 
ideas regardless whether or not these ideas 
involve changes in either organization, 
technology, or curriculum. This is a con- 
trolled environment where the idea could 
be rigorously evaluated irt terms of feasi- 
bility. The idea then could be translated 
to demonstration centers that are working 
cooperatively with the laboratory school 
and then there should be fonhcoming 
the actual field testing or field study of 
the idea in these demonstration schools 
The demonstration centers, are public 
schools located just around the corner 
in a panicular pan of a city, state, or 
county. The demonstration centers are 
the sources from where I would like to 
see disseminated the proven educational 
innovations, not the laboratory schools. 

It is my firm belief that the laboratory 
School should research and experiment 
aggressively, it has the expertise and the 
university environment necessary to do 
the required job.. The refinement of any 
experiment could be carried out in con 
cert with public schools and the financial 
and moral support should emanate from 
State E>epartments of Education. This 
has not been done very effectively any 
where, heretofore, and it's a very fenile 
area which needs to be cultivated by edu- 

'Univenlty Hljh School~IU Natotf and Pone 
Uom. Report to the Board of HIeber EdtiCAtioQ 
October 1. im. p. 69. jpp. 69). 



caiors with insight, courage and empathy. 

It is not necessary for the laboratory 
school to influence the public schools. 
However, I believe, ir should be one of 
the top priorities of the laboratory school 
to make every effort to v»OTk much closer 
with the public schools in providing them 
with the sen'ices and the «fj5ertise by 
which the tried and provt^ education^ 
programs may be implemented in the 
schools The resources in the laboratory 
school are legion, but they must be tapped 
and utilized In order to Be efficient and 
effeaive If the labora'tory school in 
America cannot reform to meet these 
challenges, it is my behef that they should 
be eliminated. 

William Van Till has made a very, 
noteworthy comment: 

"I know of no scholarly study of 
the termination of laboratory schools 
by some colleges and universities in 
America. But I venture as a hypothesis 
that" when such studies of termination — 



the correct diplomatic expfession used 
is "phasing out" — are made, a rising 
new type of'professor and administra- 
tor in teacher education will prove xo 
have been one of the most effective 
natural enemies of the laboratory school. 
Caesar, you will rec^l, was put to death 
by his colleagues, who included the 
noble Brutus."* 

It may be difficult for many laboratory 
schools to determine how much is m- 
vohed in changmg their current role, 
huwever, I do not believe it is impossible 
to retool the laboratory school in order 
to meet its new objectives m our changing 
educational milieu. *To this end all of ii$ 
associated with Laboratory schools should 
be committed, only time and a deep com- 
mitment to planned educational change, 
wjll determine our success. 



* The Labcratorr Scbooi. Its BlM &Dd Fall? Van 
Til, Wax Cofiman. Distiosmithed Professor In 
cation, Iiwliana SUte Ujiirmlty 19^9. pp.16. 
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lASL SETS CONFERENCE DATES 



The Illinois Associanon of School Li 
brari^ns wiH hold 115 Spnng Conference 
on April. 1, 2, anJ 3 at the Pick Congress 
Hotel in Cnicago. 

The Theme of che conference will be 
"Reading - Viewing - Likening - Whose 



Responsrt>ilicy?" 

Funher information may be obcaioed 
from Mrs. Thelma Kohlberg, Librarian, 
Fenger High School, 11220 South Wal- 
lace St^ Chicago, Illinois 60628. 



ILLINOIS OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION 
TO CONDUCT FORUM 



A forum on \iSion, readmg, and learn- 
lag for Konh^est Illinois and East Cen^ 
tral Iowa, sponsored by the Illinois Op- 
tometnc Association, will be held on 
Sunday, Jebruary 28, 197L at Westerhn 
HaU of Augustana CoUege, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

Of special interest to education ' will 
be Dr Roben H. Steinkellner, Professor 



of Reading, Ilhnois State University, 
whose topic Will be "Reading in Realistic 
Perspecrive," 

A program listing other prominent par- 
ticipants may be obtained by wriung to. 
Dr. Anhur J. Rubin, Chairman, Forum 
Committee, 910 Fifteenth Avenue, East 
Moline, Illinois 61244, 
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